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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. Ready in October. 


in a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives complete consideration to and detailed 
descriptions of the various student personnel services in institutions of higher learning. Woven 
around the strong philosophical thread which runs throughout the text is a wealth of thoroughly 
practical examples of techniques, methods, and special procedures used in different institutions. 
Included also is a valuable appendix of forms, charts, cards, etc. 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
By MAURICE D. WOOLF and JEANNE A. WOOLF. 416 pages, $5.00. 


Here is presented an extremely comprehensive program for student personnel work at both 
high school and college levels, with suggestions for the integration of the two programs. Varied 
phases of personnel work are brought together showing how the important student centered phil- 
osophy can be applied to such divers phases as self government in residence halls, orientation of 
new students, student leader training, and citizenship training. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 
By M. E. BENNETT, Pasadena City Colleges. 457 pages, $4.50. 


This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and in their 
realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist them during their 
education, vocational, and personal planning and adjustment during college years and beyond. 
The book deals with all the various aspects of persona! services that may be considered and 
studied in groups and individually as a complement to or in coordination with counseling. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONNEL TESTS 
By KENNETH L. BEAN, Baylor University. 23! pages, $4.50. 


Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly how to plan and 
construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and college levels and on all subjects. 
It is valuable also in developing performance tests of skil! as well as written tests of knowledge 
and abilities. Principles and applications are offered with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex 
statistical methods are avoided. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 
“4 _ WOODRING, Western Washington College of Education. 215 pages, 


Offering a thoughtful critique of educational policy during the past fifty years, this book then 
presents a search for concepts which may logically follow in the field in the future. Emphasis is 
placed on the confusion in the current’educational picture, and how this confusion interferes with 
the work of the schools. It stresses the need for new ideas and leadership, and maintains that 
policy must be determined by the people. 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTS OF HEAT TREATMENT 
By the late GEORGE M. ENOS, and WILLIAM E. FONTAINE, both 


of Purdue University. Based on classroom experience, this text was de- 
signed specifically for the beginning engineer. It utilizes unique cartoon- 
type illustrations to dramatize the heating processes which alter metals 
and alloys. The book assumes only a limited knowledge of physics and 
chemistry, and no prior knowledge of testing or properties of metals. 


1953. 286 pages. $5.00 


BEGINNING ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
By LLOYD L. LOWENSTEIN, Kent State University. Meets the 


needs of either a beginning or terminal course in mathematics. Using 
the student’s experience in simple arithmetic, the author develops the 
more advanced concepts step by step. Instructive, graded problems help 


the student to think for himself. 279 pages. $3.50. 
MAN AND HIS PHYSICAL UNIVERSE 


An Integrated Course in Physical Science. 

By RICHARD WISTAR, Mills College. Integrates the study of the four 
main physical sciences in such a way that the non-science major can 
readily understand their interrelation. The subject matter is based on 


topics of interest to the student. 1953. 488 pages. $4.75. 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY Fourth Edition 

By WILLIAM H. TIMBIE, assisted by ALEXANDER KUSKO, both 
of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A thorough revision of a 
text that has been a favorite with teachers for many years. There is a 
great deal of new material and an expanded treatment of new develop- 


ments in the electronics field. 1953. 631 pages. $5.50. 


PHILOSOPHY: An Introduction 

By ARCHIE J. BAHM, University of New Mexico. A complete, sound- 
ly organized introduction. In three sections headed “Knowledge,” “Real- 
ity” and “Values,” Professor Bahm outlines the methods of philosophy 
and discusses the main philosophical problems. 1953. 441 pages. 


$4.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 

By CHARLES E. CLARK, Emory University. A ceadable and teach- 
able exposition of the subject, requiring very little mathematical back- 
ground. The work stresses statistical inference rather than descriptions, 
and emphasizes ideas rather than techniques. One of the Wiley Publi- 
cations in Statistics, Walter A. Shewhart, Editor. 1953. 266 pages. 
$4.25. 


Send today for on-approval copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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ECONOMICS: 


Principles 
and Applications 


By Dodd and Hasek 
2nd Edition 


USED IN 
450 Colleges and Universities 
ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS has set a pattern that caused many 
instructors to say, "The is the first economics textbook | have ever found that students can 
read and understand.” ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS is a dynamic 
book. It is not just for the one bright boy or girl in your class, but for all students. Difficult 
topics are made easier to comprehend by adequate explanation, and well-chosen illustra- 
tions and examples. It presents the basic principles and applications but leaves to later 
courses the more advanced and highly technical analysis of economic problems. 


Available with a workbook and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 

















CREF 


It's a fact that if, during the first half of the twentieth century, annuitants had 
placed part of their annuity premiums in an equities fund and part in 
traditional fixed dollar annuities, they would have been wel! protected 
during most times of inflation, deflation, and steady prices. 





CREF offers educators a way to invest part of their annuity premiums in equity- 
type investments such as common stocks. At retirement the annuitant 
receives an income from CREF that fluctuates with the values and earn- 
ings of the stocks in the Fund. 





You can join the 12,000 educators who now participate in CREF to compie-. 
ment their TIAA fixed dollar annuities. 





Send now for details on this new combined annuity plan. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36 N. Y. 
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(An Over-the-Shoulder Report) 


Memo from Journal Editor to Associate Editor: Please remind all future con- 
tributors to the JouRNAL that we need manuscripts with terse, eye-catching titles 
and an interesting, readable style. 


JWR 


Memo from Associate Editor to Editor: Do you think people might misunder- 
stand and think we no longer will be a scholarly magazine? 


BKS 


Memo from Editor to Associate Editor: A magazine can be both scholarly and 
readable! If our writers will forget all the rules for an M.A. thesis or a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation and will send us thoughtful, sparkling material, the JourRNAL will be 
better than ever. 


JWR 


¥ * * 


Service stations are not necessarily places where one buys gasoline and oil, as 


readers of our September JouRNAL well know. In that issue we carried a story 
about the “Service Station” project of the Student Personnel Committee. Now we 
should like to add the names of the regional chairmen of the project, who include: 
Dr. A. M. Meyer, President, Amarillo College, Southern; Dr. R. G. Dawes, Presi- 
dent, York Junior College, Middle States; Gladys Beckett Jones, President, The 
Garland School, New England; Dr. Miles Blim, Dean, Junior College of Kansas 
City, North Central; Dr. Fred Giles, Dean, Everett Junior College, Northwestern ; 
Grant Marsh, Coordinator, Division of Student Welfare, City College of San 
Francisco, California. 
¥ * * 

What is the heart of the college? You will find out in the November JouRNAL, 
which will be an over-sized issue devoted to teachers and the teaching profession. 
Such interesting topics as cheating in the classroom, junior college assembly pro- 
grams, foreign language study, remedial writing classes, and textbook selection 
will be included. 

The JourNat will bring an up-to-date calendar of events each month if you will 
send in to our office, two months before a scheduled event, the date of the event 
and where it is to be held. 

Bert KrRuGER SMITH 
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Can Junior Colleges Achieve Superior Teaching? 
HUGH G. PRICE 


WHILE MANY junior colleges claim 
that the teaching process carried on 
within their institutions is of a very 
high quality, some even labelling it 
superior, there is substantial evidence 
to show that teaching in American 
junior colleges is not often 
enough of superior quality. 
Those who visit many of our 
institutions are constantly 
impressed with individual 
cases of superior teaching, 
and yet these few examples 
do not constitute as large a 
proportion as might be de- 
sired. 

This fact brings clearly 
into focus the idea that ad- 
ministrators and teachers alike must be 
realistic in examining the problem, 
and must work toward the end that 
teaching be improved if American 
junior colleges are to be outstanding 
for the quality of their instruction. 

In improving instruction, three 
fundamental factors will have much 
to do with determining the quality of 
the work within individual institutions. 
The first factor is the selection of the 
teaching staff; the second, the estab- 
lishment of conditions and “climate” 
for teaching; and the third, the oppor- 
tunities provided for the encourage- 
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DIRECTOR OF Ventura College, Hugh 
G. Price, who has written this month's 
editorial, is also Vice President of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 





ment of in-service growth of faculty 
members. 

American junior colleges 
must support cooperative 
programs for the proper 
training of their teachers in 
university graduate schools. 
Then only the very best 
product should find his way 
into our junior colleges. It is 
proper that a new teacher be 
carefully selected. Active su- 
pervision of a new instructor 
is important so that he goes 
on a tenure status only at such time as 
he has proved that he is outstanding 
in personality, integrity, interest in his 
students, skill in presentation, and 
mastery of his subject matter. An ad- 
ministrator must eliminate the poor as 
well as select the good. 

The establishment of a “climate” 
for excellent teaching is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the board of control, the 
administration, and the staff, func- 
tioning cooperatively. Good working 
conditions, proper equipment, facil- 
ities, and assistants as needed; a sense 
of security through retirement, tenure, 
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and insurance provisions; and a co- 
operative atmosphere of mutual re- 
spect are all fundamental. 

It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istrator to provide intelligent supervi- 
sion. In-service training programs in- 
cluding encouragement to attend pro- 
fessional meetings, requirements for 
continued professional growth through 
graduate work, and the study of the 
problems of any institution should be 
instituted and carried through with 
great care. 

Fundamentally, the responsibility 
for superior teaching must be shared 
by the administrator and the teacher 
—the administrator setting a high 


standard which must be upheld, and 
the teacher living up to his fullest pro- 


fessional obligations and recognizing 
that he has a great service to perform 
for young people. 


The American junior college move- 
ment is a young, vital, dynamic, rapid- 
ly-growing expansion of this area of 
higher education. If it is to achieve 
the goals towards which it is working, 
superior teaching must be part and 
parcel of the whole program. This goal 
can only be achieved by emphasizing 
all of the requirements for superior 
teaching—then our junior colleges can 
be recognized for their superiority. 














A Junior College for Your Daughter? 


ORDWAY TEAD 


I 


‘“WILL You be my adopted father for 
Fathers’ Day?” The question was put 
to me by a shy but self-possessed Ko- 
rean student a couple of years ago. I 
suspect she was coached by my wife, 
who is President of the College, but I 
assented with alacrity; for it meant 
joining the student in class visits, ath- 
letic contests, attendance at the big din- 
ner and at the Drama Club play with 
eighty other fathers who proudly ca- 
vorted through a rugged day’s program 
with their rightful heirs. I was one of 
nine faculty men and college trustees 
who also were glad to pinch-hit at 
paternity for girls whose fathers were 
too far distant, had married new wives, 
were now deceased, or for whatever 
other reason could not attend this fes- 
tive and informal occasion. 

Only eight months before, this Ko- 
rean girl had been in Seoul, thousands 
of miles away and culturally even more 
distant from the Fathers’ Day tradition 
of free and friendly father-daughter 
relations. What had happened to her in 
a few brief months on a small college 
campus? Clearly it had been something 
wholesome and worth-while, and the 
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AUTHOR OF more than a dozen books, 
the latest one being Character Building 
and Higher Education, Ordway Tead is 
Editor of Social and Economic Books for 
Harper and Brothers. He holds profes- 
sional membership in many organizations, 
is past President of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management; Chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City and Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Briarcliff Junior College. 











day passed in happy spirit of under- 
standing and friendliness. 

Not long ago, to take an example 
closer to home, I was in Kansas City 
visiting a student’s father when he said: 
“What’s happening to Jane? You're 
not making a ‘brain’ of her, are you? 
You know she never studied much in 
prep school. But she brought home a 
lot of books at Christmas. She has been 
writing how much she enjoys her 
courses with some of your teachers—— 
and she surely studies hard. Her last 
letter said she had decided she wanted 
to go on to a four-year college and had 
applied to for admission as a 
junior. She seems like a different girl.” 

Recently the fond mother of a 
second-year girl visited our home on a 
week-end. She said gratefully: “I don’t 
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know what’s got into Helen. You know 
she was always so listless, and we just 
pushed her into college. But last sum- 
mer she insisted on working in a girls’ 
camp outside our city; now she’s on 
your Student Council; and her last set 
of marks showed a ‘B’ average. Now 
she wants to go to Chicago and take a 
radio major for the next two years at 
Northwestern.” 

So it goes. Every February several 
senior girls (they would be sophomores 
in a four-year college ) come to me and 
say, in effect: “I want to go on with my 
college work. I didn’t know how thrill- 
ing all this was going to be. I haven't 
taken half the courses I want to here. 
And I must study some more. Will 
you write me a letter of recommenda- 
tion to X College and to Y College so 
I'll be sure to have a good place to 
enter next fall? I’m sure you could 
help me get in.” (And sometimes I 
can, if the girl has worked to good ad- 
vantage in her courses in the two 
years with us. ) 

Then we face the other kind of situ- 
ation exemplified by the father who 
comes to the campus in the spring be- 
fore his daughter’s admission and says 
with minor variations: “I know my 
daughter is no great intellect. Her 
mother died a dozen years ago, and 
she and her stepmother didn’t hit it off. 
In fact, they sort of rub each other the 
wrong way, and Harriet has been run- 
ning around her school in a kind of 
crazy way, chasing the boys; but I’m 
sure she has some good stuff in her. It 
just hasn’t been appealed to. I know 
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that in the right setting she’d get down 
to business and show what a solid kid 
she really is.” 

Or the girl’s parents may be divorced 
with a devastating impact on the 
daughter’s sense of security and pur- 
pose and selfhood. Or, again, a stu- 
dent’s mother’s own life has been in 
some way a disappointment to herself. 
She is a frustrated artist or was blocked 
in expressing some other aptitude, 
which, as Milton said, “‘it is death to 
hide.”” And she wants her daughter 
either, mistakenly, to express vicarious- 
ly her suppressed ego by following the 
same career; or, in the more creative 
case, to be free to find and work out 
her own self-fulfillment in a way which 
had not been possible for her mother. 

All of these true and typical recitals 
testify to the urgent educational and 
social need for a two-year college for 
young women, a junior college, where 
problems of orientation, or reorienta- 
tion, seem possible to cope with and 
where certain constructive results of 
inner release and creative expression 
seem attainable in the most promising 
way. 

Because of these and many other 
instances of personal self-discovery I 
might recite, I have become a profound 
believer in the private junior college, 
with its unique and definite mission in 
our complicated society. 


II 


The two-year college, co-ed or for 


one sex, is not a new idea. Its history 
goes back to the beginning of the cen- 
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tury. But an early separation arose 
which it is important to identify, name- 
ly, that between the publicly supported 
two-year college and the privately sup- 
ported institution. Public junior col- 
leges are strongest in the middle and far 
west, and they represent numerically 
the larger number with enrollments in 
the thousands as compared with only 
hundreds in most private colleges. ‘Tui- 
tions in these public post-high school 
setups are either nominal or non-exis- 
tent; and the student typically lives at 
home within commuting distance of 
the campus. Increasingly the name 
“community college” is being applied 
to these institutions, and rightly so, 
especially because they usually also 
offer popular evening programs for 
adult students, including both voca- 
tional and cultural courses. 


The private junior colleges, of which 
there are nearly 335 in the United 
States, tend to be located more in the 
northeastern section of the country. 
Many of them have been the successors 
of earlier “seminaries” or “finishing 
schools” in which an educationally less 
advanced program was characteristic. 
And in the process of this inevitable 
transition, most of these newly consti- 
tuted junior colleges shifted from being 
“proprietary” (that is, profit-making ) 
to being non-profit, educational cor- 
porations chartered under the local 
state board of education. 

Also, in the private junior college, 
the student body has usually been 
drawn from many states, including 
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foreign lands, and the tuitions required 
to maintain them have tended to mean 
an upper-middle class constituency 
with some representation of economi- 
cally less well-fixed students, depending 
upon the liberality of the scholarship 
provisions of each college. This further 
suggests that the private secondary 
schools have been the feeders of the 
junior colleges, probably on the aver- 
age to the extent of 60 per cent of their 
students. Many junior colleges are 
making an extra effort to attract public 
high-school graduates for the sound 
reason that a campus is healthier if it 
reflects diverse backgrounds and ex- 
periences. 


Property-wise, those junior colleges 
which have been fortunate enough to 
inherit the facilities of some well- 
financed finishing school of the early 
decades of this century are lucky in- 
deed. But this is by no means the typi- 
cal case. The problems of financial 
solvency and property expansion have 
obviously become increasingly urgent, 
requiring a tuition which is usually two 
or three hundred dollars a year higher 
than the typical annual over-all cost at 
four-year colleges. The private junior 
college must largely meet its expenses 
from tuition revenue without much, 
if any, income from an invested endow- 
ment. 


On the other hand, the growing 
volume of applications to private jun- 
ior colleges seems to indicate that a 
necessary educational function is here 
acknowledged by parents and educa- 
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tors and is in need of continuing recog- 
nition and fuller support. That the 
number of private junior colleges 
should be increased is a contention, 
however, that I am not sure we have 
the evidence to maintain. 


Iil 


So much then for what we might 
call the sociology of the junior college. 

For whom, then, is the private junior 
college—especially one for women stu- 
dents? It is surprising to see what a 
variety of motives for going to college 
can be identified. There is, first, the 
girl who does not quite make the grade 
into the senior college of her choice, 
but who by more intensive and per- 
sonal labors at a junior college can im- 
prove her standing in two years and 
succeed in entering as a junior in the 
college of her choice. There is, second, 
the girl who is not sure she wants four 
years of college. There may be pros- 
pects of early marriage or not too great 
enthusiams for extended formal study. 
Or the girl may just not know what she 
wants, and needs time to explore and 
find herself intellectually and other- 
wise. 

Then there is the girl who knows 
that a two-year terminal experience 
with general studies or with cultural 
courses .tied in with some vocational 
study is all she wants or can afford. 
The vocational emphasis (on some 
pre-professional focus) can be flexibly 
realized in most junior college pro- 
grams. In fact, there is a surprisingly 
large number of fields of interesting 
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and rewarding work which a graduate 
can enter immediately out of college. A 
few among these are secretarial work, 
certain work in child development, 
nursing aid, merchandising, dress or 
industrial design, certain phases of 
institutional management, laboratory 
technician and others often keyed to 
the local employment market of the 
particular college. 


Another type of student is the unad- 
justed girl who will profit by a setting 
of more personalized attention than is 
possible in a large college community. 
She may be socially or intellectually 
immature for her years; she may be 
excessively introverted ; she may be the 
emotional victim of a broken family 
(which can take a terrific toll of a 
child’s sense of being wanted, of be- 
longing, and being purposeful); she 
may have been retarded by reasons of 
illness or physical handicap. 


The number of young women who 
fall within one or another of these 
groupings is far larger than is usually 
realized by those familiar only with the 
“regular”, traditional patterns of edu- 
cational progression. And my own 
prophecy would be that proportion- 
ately the number of those in these cate- 
gories is almost bound to increase. | 
say this both because secondary edu- 
cation in this country is still far from 
what it should be, especially as atten- 
tive to the more personalized needs of 
adolescent life, but even more because 
of the emotional stresses of the seven- 
teen to twenty-one-year-old age group, 
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which give little evidence of diminish- 
ing in intensity in the foreseeable future 
—and this for a combination of reasons 
—economic, social, political, military, 
religious, and domestic—which often 
have devastating impacts on the indi- 
vidual girl. 

The offsetting of all these forces 
which may frustrate or block personal 
growth and maturing becomes an edu- 
cational need of the first importance. 
And both in theory and in successful 
practice we know something—not all 

~about how to help cushion the blows 
of “outrageous fortune.” 


IV 


The essence of what we know is per- 
haps most readily summarized by say- 
ing that the young person has to be in 
a setting where someone, or several 
someones, care about her, in a discern- 
ing, sympathetic, objective way. There 
has to be a manifestation of intelligent 
(‘but not intimate) affection at the 
level equivalent to the admired older 
brother or sister relation. ‘There has to 
be enlightened solicitude for growth, 
for maturation, for developing self- 
discipline and self-assumption of larger 
responsibilities. 

The junior college has to be orga- 
nized to assure that all this occurs up to 
a reasonable measure and despite the 
failures that every institution regret- 
fully has to acknowledge. This in turn 
means that residence workers, house 
and maintenance staffs, faculty mem- 
bers, deans and presidents, all have to 
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be chosen with the utmost care to pro- 
vide that this kind of purpose of stu- 
dent individual fulfillment is a con- 
scious motive of their labors. This 
means, too, that the teaching is in 
small classes, with a wholesome variety 
of personalities and interests among the 
teachers and with a reasonable balance 
of men and women teachers. It means, 
also, that attention is constantly paid to 
the quality of teaching and to the genu- 
ineness of the learning experience, as 
modern psychology has taught us to 
understand its inwardness and its out- 
comes. Grades, tests, and marks on 
report cards are essential, since the 
entire apparatus of academic book- 
keeping supplies the interchangeable 
coin of the realm among institutions for 
transfer purposes. But with some atten- 
tion to the problem, students can be 
helped to work for mastery and not for 
marks. Motivation from within the 
student becomes a central aim in this 
kind of education. 


The curriculum, too, lends itself to 
great flexibility, more closely related to 
the present abilities, interests, and out- 
looks of the individual student. A sensi- 
ble balance can be observed between 
the subjects every educated adult 
should know something of, and the 
special subjects which the student’s 
own developing interests reveal. Es- 
pecially on the side of the arts and of 
emotional development does the junior 
college seem able to exhibit greater 
adjustability (and often better results ) 
than the four-year college. Both in crea- 
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tive and in appreciative directions, 
astonishing progress can result if the 
college will sensibly give “academic” 
sanction and credits for this kind of 
work. At the college with which I am 
most familiar, each graduating “art 
major’ is requested to contribute one 


of her better pieces of work; these are 


carefully framed and hung promi- 
nently in all the public rooms and halls 
of the college. The universal comment 
of visitors is one of surprise at the 
maturity and artistic originality of the 
paintings on view. 

It was an astute philosopher who 
said: “There is many a horse which 
does not know it is thirsty, which when 
led to water finds that it wants to 
drink.”’ And any plan of education 
which does not lead the students to new 
“waters” is doing a grave injustice to 
many whose capacity to “drink” is 
in sore need of enlargement. A wise 
curriculum administered by advisers 
alerted to individual student needs can 
thus recognize the rightful place of 
some natural science, of the humani- 
ties, and of the social studies, while 
adjusting these three broad areas in 
some measure to immediate personal 
interests and to an expanding concern 
for new subjects. 

A final unmistakable value in this 
two-year program is that it enables 
many girls in the second college year 
to assume and carry out the responsi- 
bilities of many student activities which 
in the four-year college they would not 
be able to experience until the senior 


year. The educational benefits of this 
taking over of responsibility for all 
phases of student life and government 
is a matter of continuing marvel both 
to teachers and parents—and usually 
to the student as well. To see girls at 
the usual sophomore level take over 
and competently handle community 
work, money raising, publications, 
disciplinary problems, dramatic assign- 
ments, the conduct of all kinds of social 
occasions and chapel leadership, is to 
make one wonder if we do not coddle 
and cushion college students more than 
we should, if one aim of the college is 
the growth of the individual’s ability 
and willingness to assume as rapidly as 
possible activities revealing adult re- 
sponsibility. 

All of these more or less unique bene- 
fits of the junior college imply its readi- 
ness to supply personal counsel to every 
student on any phase of her life which 
may be troubling her, as well as to stu- 
dent groups in action. This advisory 
opportunity should never be over- 
formalized nor highly professionalized. 
It has to be the result of a deliberate 
intention prompting all administrators 
and all teachers, the result of a continu- 
ing relation of trust and friendliness, 
which transcends the traditional stu- 
dent-tezcher tensions. Procedures of 
faculty and staff advisers assigned to 
small groups of students can have great 
value, especially if given careful ap- 
praisal by the directive heads. But be- 
yond this, much remains to be done 
informally and unofficially for the stu- 
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dent by the one or more faculty mem- 
ber whom she regards with special 
confidence. All of which is not to say 
that psychiatric advice should be in- 
cluded, or that cases of drastic mental 
disturbances should be grappled with. 
The limits of good sense and good taste 
always need to be sharply defined and 
observed; and psychic problems once 
recognized as acute should be referred 
through the parents to professional 
consultants precisely as is done with 
severe physical illness. But such in- 
stances are not typical; and con- 
sidered advice by informed, older 
persons on educational programs, vo- 
cational choice, selection of a four-year 
college, even problems of boy-friends 
and inadequate adjustment with fel- 
low-students — all can profit by the 
more personalized counseling assist- 
ance a junior college is presumably 
prepared to supply. 

Thus it can come about that the 
experience of a student in two all too 
short college years can frequently yield 
a harvest that is beyond expectation or 
even belief. It is a harvest measureable 
in terms of young people newly aroused 
with a sense of directicn and focus, and 
with a start toward mastery in areas 
intellectual, social and personal in 


é 


growing self-assurance. Many students 
who go on to larger four-year colleges 
testify nostalgically to the qualitative 
difference both of the teaching and the 
social life of those places as compared 
with the friendliness and the fruitful- 
ness of the two-year junior college ex- 
perience. ‘They have found in it—often 
in ways they are unconscious of until 
afterwards—that a life of the mind, of 
deeper esthetic sensitivity, of spiritual 
awareness, of social graciousness, of 
widened human concern, has been en- 
hanced and enriched by some healthy 
process of osmosis as real as it is inde- 
finable. 

The personal fulfillment—or at least 
its sound beginnings—possible in an 
earnest, friendly, devoted yet gay, small 
community of teachers and students 
may challenge belief. But the good re- 
sults are a fact—where the total policy 
followed strives to realize the values 
which I have emphasized. For good 
education is not an accidental or spon- 
taneous occurrence. And the kind of 
planning and performance a junior 
college can achieve give every evidence 
of being able to yield a kind of educa- 
tion which is needed for many girls and 
for the enrichment of the communities 
to which they return. 





Professional Preparation of 
Junior College Administrators 
LEO J. ROLAND 


THE JUNIOR college movement, during 
the twentieth century, has proved to be 
a distinct American contribution to 
higher education. Born near the close 
of the last century, the movement 
developed rapidly throughout the 
width and breadth of the United 
States. About mid-century it num- 
bered among its members over 600 
institutions of higher learning, with 
54 per cent of these two-year colleges 
publicly controlled. 

The student enrollment of the jun- 
ior colleges during this period of 
growth has been steadily upward since 
the first reliable enrollment figures 
were compiled on a nation-wide basis 
in 1915. The 1952 total enrollment of 
both publicly and non-publicly recog- 
nized junior colleges exceeded 550,000 
students. When these enrollment fig- 
ures are compared to estimates for 
1960, as set forth by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education— 
1947, the two-year college enrollment 
for that year (1960) overshadows the 
1952 figures. In one decade the enroll- 
ment in junior colleges will be over 
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400 per cent higher than it was in 
1950. 

Several observations of the junior 
college movement in the light of en- 
rollment predictions bring about a 
recognition of problems confronting 
tertiary education. Significant among 
the observations is the indication that 
professionally prepared administrative 
leaders should be educated to assist 
in meeting the anticipated growth of 
the movement during the latter half of 
this century. It is apparent that this 
anticipated growth calls upon higher 
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education in general and schools of 
education in particular confidently to 
attempt solutions to a common prob- 
lem. In recognition of this, the writer 
undertook to answer the questions: 
What are the backgrounds of the 
present two-year college executives, 
and what are their opinions on the 
preparation of .future junior college 
administrators? 


The findings of a questionnaire 
which sampled the administrators of 
junior colleges in the United States 
concerning _ their 
grounds, work experiences and opin- 
ions were used as an approach to an- 
swering the above questions. The ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to the ad- 
ministrative heads of 191 junior col- 
leges. Fifty-two per cent of these col- 
leges were publicly controlled, the re- 
maining non-publicly controlled. The 
ratio of public to non-public closely 
parallels the national ratio of 54 per 
cent public to 46 per cent non-public 
junior colleges in the United States 
for the academic year 1950-51. With 
a 71 per cent return of questionnaire 
forms, data were assembled. Practi- 
tioners used these data as convenient 
points of departure for plotting possible 
courses for the professional prepara- 
tion of future junior college adminis- 
trators. 


academic _ back- 


The questionnaire findings are a 
comprehensive record of the higher 
educational backgrounds, employ- 
ment experiences, and opinions of 136 
junior college administrators in four- 
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teen states who represent over one-fifth 
of the junior colleges in the United 
States. The administrative titles of 
these executives indicate that the ma- 
jority are in the highest administrative 
position at their respective colleges. 
This factor gives emphasis to the hy- 
pothesis that the information volun- 
teered on the sampling instrument was 
contributed by authorities in the ad- 
ministrative area of tertiary education. 
The educators have served junior col- 
leges on an average of 9.2 years as 
administrators in various fields, in ad- , 
dition to the executive and teaching 
service rendered to other levels of edu- 
cation and non-school agencies during 
their adult careers. 


The information obtained from the 
returned questionnaires presents a pic- 
ture of what background factors are 
necessary for achieving success in the 
administrative areas of two-year col- 
leges; it might well be an important 
indicator to those hoping for similar 
successes as junior college administra- 
tors. Many of the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations of the executives 
could aid in supporting or rejecting 
certain assumptions relative to the 
growth and development of school 
executives. Action taken upon these 
findings could serve as another phase 
of assistance to educators in their plans 
to strengthen professional programs 
for the preparation of school adminis- 
trators in general, and the prepara- 
tion of junior college executives in 
particular. 
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Although the findings fail to dis- 


close any clear-cut pattern concerning 


professional preparation of the junior 


college executives, the facts and opin- 
ions mentioned in the following para- 
graphs indicate the more salient find- 
ings concerning this matter. 

The junior college executives, with- 
out exception, earned one or more 
undergraduate degrees. ‘The question- 
naire findings show that these under- 
graduate degree programs have a 
common pattern, with 90 per cent of 
the administrators indicating speciali- 
zation in learning areas of general 
education. Two division lines of proce- 
dure for specialization appear to have 
been followed by the administrators: 
(1) those who specialized in subjects 
classified under a group which em- 
bodies either/or the social sciences and 
humanities; or (2) those whose inter- 
ests have taken them in the direction of 
the natural sciences, engineering and 
vocational-technical areas. ‘The first di- 
vision followers outnumbered the sec- 
ond division at a ratio of two to one. 
If the opinions of these administrators 
reflect the thinking of their governing 
boards, then it would appear that suc- 
cessful students in both divisions who 
continue with graduate work in prep- 
aration for junior college adm/‘nis- 
trative positions are likely to be con- 
sidered favorably by boards of directors 
as candidates for executive positions. 
Since many communities are indicat- 
ing a greater need for tertiary offerings 
of the vocational-technical type, it 


may be practical to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a more nearly balanced 
ratio between the first and second di- 
vision. It is not contended here that 
such a procedure should prevent 
potential executives from extending an 
interest in other directions. 

Twenty-four per cent of the junior 
college administrators apparently fol- 
lowed through with their undergrad- 
uate work in a manner which qualified 
them for employment in the field of 
education immediately after gradua- 
tion from college. Forty-four per cent 
of the executives stated that they took 
special undergraduate work in order 
to obtain secondary school teaching 
certificates. Four per cent met elemen- 
tary school certification requirements, 
and 4 per cent earned permits to teach 
vocational and technical subjects. One 
per cent of the executives took special 
undergraduate courses in order to be 
certified as guidance workers in the 
schools. 

Although this preparation by the 
administrators was in some instances 
outside of or beyond their undergrad- 
uate programs of study, the particular 
courses which qualified the individuals 
for school teaching of general and spe- 
cial subjects called for a concentration 
of work with professional emphasis. 
These facts are significant in indicat- 
ing the existence of an undergraduate 
vocational objective—namely, teach- 
ing. The fact that 70 per cent of the 
junior college administrators taught 
an average of five years as secondary 
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school teachers and 19 per cent an 
average of 2.4 years in elementary 
schools indicates that the undergrad- 
uate vocational objective was 
achieved. The secondary level of edu- 
cation thus appears to be a favorable 
area in which to teach immediately 
after graduation from college. This 
fact is supported by the percentage 
of junior college executives who se- 
lected this level of school employment 
and the average years they taught in 
secondary schools. 


Graduate work was undertaken by 
87 per cent of the junior college ad- 
ministrators. Only 10 per cent of this 
group have not been awarded grad- 
uate degrees. However, their average 
credit hours of graduate work is thirty 
hours. In the majority of cases, grad- 
uate work was pursued according to 
definite course patterns which termi- 
nated with the executives’ receiving 
one or more advanced degrees. These 
facts are most significant since they 
indicate the need of graduate educa- 
tional preparation for future junior 
college administrators. Since 43 per 
cent of the administrators have a doc- 
tors degree and the average credit 
hours beyond the work 
earned by those who hold a master’s 


master’s 


degree but no doctorate is 34.2, it is 
reasonable to expect future junior col- 
lege administrators to earn doctor's 
degrees or equivalent (one year or 
more of work beyond the master’s 
degree ). 
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The importance of the potential 
administrators’ holding the doctorate 
in preference to its equivalent is em- 
phasized by 12 per cent of the execu- 
indicate that 
degree is necessary in order to qualify 
for head administrative positions at 
their junior colleges. 


tives who a doctor's 


A degree of scholarly background 
was indicated for the junior college 
administrators who graduated from 
four-year colleges. By rendering pro- 
fessional services as teachers, they in- 
dicated their interests in education. 
This scholarly attainment and interest 
in education undoubtedly served as a 
basis for additional graduate prepara- 
tion on the part of the executives and 
as a device for upgrading themselves 
from both the scholarly and the pro- 
fessional points of view. In the light 
of this, graduate courses in education 
taken by the administrators are justi- 
fied under the classification of profes- 
sional improvement. Other graduate 
courses taken in areas of the human- 
ities, social sciences, engineering and 
vocational-technical were pursued for 
the purpose of complementing and 
upgrading the undergraduate educa- 
tion of the executives. 

In the Jearning area of the human- 
ities, 59 per cent of the junior college 
executives took one or more graduate 
courses in philosophy. Thirty-eight per 
cent of this group deemed courses in 
philosophy a “must” for future jun- 
ior college leaders. Fourteen per cent 
of the administrators who have never 
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taken graduate courses in philosophy 
also recognized courses of this nature 
as an essential part of the graduate pre- 
paratory program for future adminis- 
trative officers at their junior colleges. 
The fact that graduate courses in phi- 
losophy were taken by so many, and 


that they were recommended by an 
equally large group, is a significant 
factor. Apparently, this type of instruc- 
tion is necessary in order that future 
administrators will be made aware of 
the values and limitations of their 
own activities among their adminis- 
trative colleagues, employers and fac- 
ulties. 

The other recommendation deserv- 
ing of special mention in the learning 
area of the humanities is a combina- 
tion of drama, art and music appreci- 
ation. This combination, although 
recommended by some who took the 
courses, is strongly recommended by 
29 per cent of the executives who 
never took graduate courses of this 
nature. It is assumed that these indi- 
viduals permitted their personal “‘felt 
need” for an appreciation of the fine 
arts to influence their decisions. 


Ninety-two per cent of the junior 
college administrators took graduate 
courses in the learning area of the 
social sciences. However, only certain 
courses such as psychology, sociology 
and human relations stand out as the 
top three recommended courses for 
future junior executives. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the junior college 
administrators who took graduate 


courses in psychology, sociology and 
human relations recommended similar 
courses for future executives. It ap- 
pears that these experienced adminis- 
trators recognized the need for future 
executives to understand in theory the 
psychological and sociological forces 
behind efficient and inefficient man- 
agement. 

In the areas of the natural sciences, 
engineering and vocational-technical 
areas of learning graduate mathemat- 
ics courses were taken by 23 per cent 
of the junior college administrators. 
Other courses of the natural sciences 
included 12 per cent in the physical 
sciences, 10 per cent in the biologi- 
cal sciences and 9 per cent in the 
chemical sciences. Popular engineer- 
ing courses on the graduate level were 
electrical engineering, 4 per cent; civil 
engineering, 2 per cent; and aviation 
engineering, 2 per cent. Highly spe- 
cialized business and commerce 
courses were taken by 13 per cent of 
the executives. Agriculture, industrial 
arts, building trades, mechanical 
trades or home economics courses 
were taken by less than 8 per cent of 
the tertiary college leaders. It is not 
possible to ascertain what per cent of 
the administrators who took courses 
in these learning areas are presently 
executives at junior colleges where ap- 
plied sciences are given special em- 
phasis in the curriculum. However, it 
is reasonable to assume that some of 
the administrators direct programs of 
this type and, therefore, find that 
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graduate courses of this nature are a 
necessity in the preparation of some 
future junior college executives. 
Graduate courses in education were 
taken by 97 per cent of the junior col- 
lege executives. The findings indicate 
that these graduate courses were pre- 
dominately professional preparatory 
in character. Since it is not specified 
whether these courses were taken dur- 
ing the time the administrators were 
preparing for the intermediate degree 
(master’s) or the doctorate, it is as- 
sumed the courses were spread out 
over the entire graduate period and 
therefore constituted a percentage of 
the courses in the pre-master’s as well 
as the predoctoral periods of prepara- 
tion. This professional preparation 
qualified the executives for adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions in 
several levels of education, the second- 
ary school administrative positions 
being the most popular of the non- 
college administrative areas of employ- 
ment with an average of 6.3 years of 
service. The junior college administra- 
tive positions with an average of 9.2 
years of service are most representative 
of college administrative employment. 


Since the majority of administrators 
taught in secondary schools, it might 
reasonably be inferred that the pro- 
fessional courses taken in the early 
phases of graduate preparation were 
of a nature related to teaching, super- 
vision and administration in the sec- 


ondary schools. The later professional 
courses were more Closely associated 
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with higher education. 


Graduate courses in education, 
other than the administrative or su- 
pervisory courses, were consistently 
pursued by the junior college adminis- 
trators during their graduate prepara- 
tion. Seventy-six per cent of the execu- 
tives took one or more courses in tests 
and measurements or educational sta- 
tistics; one-fourth of these administra- 
tors believed courses of this nature are 
a necessary part of the preparatory 
programs of potential tertiary admin- 
istrative leaders. Among these admin- 
istrators, 68 per cent pursued courses 
in curriculum study with over one-half 
of them classifying such courses as a 
“must” for potential administrators. 
More than one-third of the executives 
who took vocational and educational 
guidance graduate courses recom- 
mended them as prerequisite courses 
for future leaders. Advanced courses 
in the techniques and methods of 
teaching, public relations, school law, 
finance and construction were strong- 
ly recommended by the executives who 
took similar courses and also were rec- 
ommended by some who had never 
taken graduate courses of this kind. It 
is possible that these non-administra- 
tive, non-supervisory courses taken by 
the administrators gave them an in- 
sight into the problems of education in 
general and an understanding of the 
secondary schools and their pupils in 
particular. 

Twenty per cent of the administra- 
tors made studies of community serv- 
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ices. These studies were of a nature 
which included an investigation and 
analysis of school systems and served 
as an excellent introduction to general 
school management. It appears that 
these courses took the individual stu- 
dents from the theoretical study of 
what school systems and other com- 
munity services should be, to the anal- 
ysis of actual systems and services. 
These experiences served as a transi- 
tion from subject matter teaching 
areas to the field of school administra- 
tion. 

Conforming to a clearly indicated 
pattern concerning preparation for 
secondary school employment, 70 per 
cent of the administrators pursued 
courses in the administration and su- 
pervision of secondary schools. ‘Twenty 
per cent of the executives recom- 
mended similar courses for future ad- 
ministrators. Twenty-four per cent 
took courses in the administration and 
supervision of technical schools, voca- 
tional schools and/or business schools; 
13 per cent of the executives recom- 
mended the courses. Concerning 
courses in the administration and su- 
pervision of educational and/or voca- 
tional guidance programs, 70 per cent 
indicated that they had taken such 
. courses, and 9 per cent suggested them 
as “must” courses for future execu- 
tives. These facts strengthen an earlier 
hypothesis that graduate preparation 
for junior college executives should 
begin with preparation for adminis- 
trative positions in the secondary 
schools. 


Graduate courses which were con- 
cerned with the administration and su- 
pervision of higher education were 
taken by 69 per cent of the junior col- 
lege executives. T'wenty-nine per cent 
of the administrators recommended 
courses in the administrative area of 
the junior college. Of this group, 64 
per cent of the executives took courses 
of this nature in their graduate years 
of study. Twelve per cent recom- 
mended for potential executives 
courses which concerned administra- 
tion and supervision of the upper col- 
lege and university levels. Over 50 per 
cent of the administrators who pursued 
courses which were centered around 
the administration and supervision of 
adult education programs recom- 
mended similar courses to be taken by 
future executives. These facts give em- 
phasis to the need for graduate ad- 
ministrative and supervisory courses 
which will give direction to future jun- 
ior college executives. 


Although the questionnaire findings 
do not definitely disclose what per- 
centage of the graduate courses were 
pursued by the junior college admin- 
istrators on a pre-service basis, it is 
indicated that little time was left for 
pre-service programs when years of 
employment are considered. Based on 
the average years junior college ad- 
ministrators taught in various levels 
of education, not to mention the years 
spent just in secondary and tertiary 
administrative positions, evidence does 
not show that much time could have 
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been given to pre-service educational 
programs after graduation from four- 
year college. 

Junior college executives who were 
secondary school administrators served 
an average of 6.3 years in their posi- 
tions. The average time served for 
those who held four-year college exec- 
utive positions was 3.6 years. These 
two areas of education employed near- 
ly two-thirds of the junior college ad- 
ministrators at some period in their 
administrative careers. The findings 
indicate that the junior college execu- 
tives had a practical understanding of 
the administrative problems of the 
level of learning immediately above 
and below their present area of em- 
ployment. Thirty-two per cent of the 
administrators were of the opinion 
that school administrative experiences 
at either the secondary or college level 
were necessary before prospective can- 
didates should apply for administra- 
tive positions at their colleges and that 
future junior college executives need 
to gain experience as secondary school 
administrators and/or junior execu- 
tives in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It is possible that an apprentice- 
type program in which future junior 
college executives would receive field 
experiences in school administration 
at the tertiary level of education dur- 
ing their in-service professional prep- 
aration could be one solution to this 
pointed need. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the junior 
college administrators were of the opin- 
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ion that one or more non-school posi- 
tions or jobs which they held as adults 
had definite value to them in their 
present administrative positions. This 
idea gives emphasis to the hypothesis 
that future junior college administra- 
tors should experience non-school em- 
ployment before considering them- 
selves ready for important executive 
positions at the tertiary level of educa- 
tion. Would it be possible for these 
future administrators to secure this 
non-school employment experience 
through a cooperative plan arranged 
through schools of education where 
these potentials are enrolled as ad- 
vanced graduate students? 


The junior college administrators 
who stated their employment with 
local governments as being helpful to 
them worked an average of 7.5 years 
as municipal employees. Other execu- 
tives worked for state governments and 
for the federal government. Over 75 
per cent of these positions with govern- 
ment agencies were administrative or 
supervisory in character. Those who 
were of the opinion that their military 
experiences were of value to them in 
their present positions averaged 2.9 
years of active military duty. Ninety- 
two per cent of these administrators 
were military officers. Assuming that 
military officers serve in administra- 
tive and supervisory capacities, this 
non-school experience gave years of 
valuable experience in the area of ad- 
ministration and supervision. The av- 
erage years of employment for those 
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executives who listed paying positions 
with private agencies was three and 
one-half years. Thirty per cent of these 
positions were administrative in char- 
acter. The administrators who were 
employed by private industries aver- 
aged 5.3 years of service. Fifty-two per 
cent of their positions or jobs were of 
the administrative or supervisory type. 
That governmental services furnish 
excellent opportunities for securing 
non-school employment experiences of 
an administrative and supervisory 
character is apparent by the fact that 
75 per cent of the junior college leaders 
were employed by local, state or fed- 
eral agencies. When the average years 
of employment in private agencies and 
private industries are considered, the 


executives held a high percentage of 
administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions for the comparatively short time 
they were employed in these general 
employment areas. 

Voluntary non-paying part-time 
employment in thirty-four types of 
community services were considered 
by 23 per cent of the junior college ad- 
ministrators as being valuable to them 
in performing their present adminis- 
trative duties. These, and many simi- 
lar positions ranging from the presi- 
dency of an alumnae association to ex- 
officio president of a farm bureau, 
were experienced and also noted by 
the junior college leaders as valuable 
contributions toward making them 
professional persons of promise. 














Report of the Administration Committee 
Dallas, Texas 


March 24-28, 1953 


WORK COMPLETED 1952-53 


THE ADMINISTRATION Committee 
arranged for three topics to be ex- 
plored by discussion groups at the an- 
nual convention in Dallas. 


1. How can academic freedom be jus- 
tified and maintained? 

2. What democratic procedures and 
relationships are possible between trus- 
tees, administration and faculty? 

3. How may the persisting trends in 
junior and community colleges be iden- 


tified ? 
Research projects completed : 


1. A statement of junior college 
teacher and administrator salaries for 
1952-53 was undertaken by the research 
office at the request of the Administra- 
tion Committee. Copies of this study 
have now been distributed to member 
institutions. 

2. In February, 1953 the research of- 
fice published the results of investigation 
of Junior College Fund-raising Cam- 
paigns. Copies have been distributed to 
the junior colleges. 

3. A report on legal aid to junior col- 
leges was also completed during this fis- 
cal year by the research office. 


4. Henry G. Badger of the U. S. Of- 
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fice of Education was requested to pre- 
pare for the Junior College Journal an 
article describing current costs of oper- 
ating junior colleges. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Badger had made a similar study about 
ten years ago, it was possible to use com- 
parative figures. Published in February 
issue. 


Athletic Committee Report: 


A committee of the following: Ed- 
ward Schlaefer, R. I. Meland, James 
Ewing, Reed Swenson and Ralph Pra- 
tor, has been functioning during the 
past year at the request of the Board of 
Directors with the specific purpose of 
formulating a statement of guiding 
principles for conducting junior college 
athletics. This group has functioned as 
a sub-committee of the Administration 
Committee. It is suggested that an ath- 
letic committee be continued for an- 
other year to implement the distribution 
of the statement. 


Public Relations Committee: 


A committee on Public Relations has 
been functioning within the framework 
of the Administration Committee. Its 
chairman, John H. McCoy, has sub- 
mitted a proposed public relations pro- 
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gram for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. A copy of that proposal 
is appended to this report. The Ad- 
ministration Committee recommends to 
the Board of Directors that a Sub-com- 
mittee on Public Relations be continued 
as a part of the Administration Com- 
mittee for a two or three year term; and 
that at least one member of the Ad- 
ministration Committee be appointed as 
ex officio member of the Public Rela- 
tions Sub-committee. 


The purpose is to work toward an in- 
terpretation of the community-junior 
college to its publics during the ensuing 
critical period in which there is appar- 
ently to be a re-defining of the program 
of education for democracy. 


It is further recommended that as 
many of the present committee be re- 
quested to serve for another year as 
seems practicable in order to give fur- 
ther study to the Proposed Public Re- 
lations Program for the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 


It is recommended that this list of 
proposals be examined critically with 
the view to affirming, rejecting, or modi- 
fying in the light of the following item- 
ized comments of the Committee on Ad- 
ministration. 

Proposal No. 1: The Committee agrees 
in essence while recommending the 
need for further consideration with 
regard to defining the “over-all pro- 
gram” and “service to the area” in 
view of the fact that many two-year 
institutions draw their students from 
a wide geographical area. 

Proposal No. 2: The Committee was 
substantially agreed except that the 
term “inclusive statement” should 
perhaps govern the thought rather 
than “concise statement” in recogni- 
tion of the diverse nature of many 
community-junior colleges in the na- 


tional Association. 

Proposal No. 3: The Committee regards 
political pressure exerted by the na- 
tional Association at the state level to 
be dangerous. If a general supportive 
statement of the place of the com- 
munity-junior college educational 
program is needed, this can be com- 
prehended in an enlargement of Pro- 
posal No. 2. 

Proposal No. 4: The Committee recom- 
mends further study and considera- 
tion with the possibility of examining 
the experience of those regional as- 
sociations which have experimented 
with regional public relations clinics. 


With regard to proposals 7, 8, and 9, 
the Administrative Committee is of the 
opinion that the Junior College Journal 
is the professional publication of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
and that this purpose ought to define or- 
ganization and format. The Committee, 
however, is aware of the need for fre- 
quent appraisal of the publication. It 
appears to the Committee at the present 
time that the Washington Newsletter is 
serving a useful purpose. 


RESEARCH IN PROCESS 


1. The study in alumni relationship 
which was requested by the Committee 
is scheduled for completion by fall. 

2. The Administration Committee 
joined with the Committee on Teacher 
Preparation to suggest to the research 
office interest in a study of characteris- 
tics of good junior college teachers. This 
study is to be completed during the next 
year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO 
FUTURE ACTION 


Educational Television. The Committee 
recommends that the A.A.J.C. en- 
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courage the development of educa- 

tional television and to that end spe- 

cifically : 

1. File with the F.C.C. a strong re- 
quest for the elimination of the so-called 
July 1 deadline for holding TV chan- 
nels for educational purposes. We re- 
quest that the present channels be held 
until such a time as all interested local 
and state parties have had time to sur- 
vey the feasibility of establishing stations 
on the channels allocated. 


2. Encourage the regional or state as- 
sociation to establish a clearing-house 
service in educational TV. Through 
such agencies individual institutions can 
exchange information and help on tech- 
nical aspects, finances, programming 
and production. 


3. Notify the American Council on 
Education of the stand taken by the 
A.A.J.C. 

Convention Programs. Our Committee 
recommends that at future annual 
meetings of the A.A.J.C. there be in- 
cluded in the program discussion 
groups for administrators concerned 
with the problems peculiar to resi- 
dence and private junior colleges, as 
well as to public community colleges. 
The Committee recognizes the exist- 
ence of some unrelated problems in 
these areas and believes that the 
above recommendation will lead to a 
program of greater interest to the di- 
versified membership of the A.A.J.C. 

Future Research. The many problems 
created in an institution as a result 
of curriculum development programs 
have prompted the outlining of pro- 
posed research which would study 
such matters as (1) determination of 
staff loads for those instructors .as- 
suming the burden of curriculum de- 
velopment; (2) problems of teacher 
certification where new curriculums 
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cut across subject matter lines: (3) 
problems created by the transfer of 
credits. 


It was suggested that the problem of 
the transfer of students be made the 
matter of joint study with the senior in- 
stitutions. Because of the present college 
enrollment situation, the next few years 
promise to be a particularly auspicious 
period in which to formulate improved 
transfer arrangements with universities. 


It was further suggested that the 
A.A.J.C. work toward general recogni- 
tion of the Associate of Arts degree as 
qualifying for admission to the upper 
division level of senior institutions. This 
suggestion brought attention to the fact 
that the Associate of Arts degree has 
been developing wider implications than 
the academic transfer program and may 
not be sufficiently selective to serve as a 
qualifying certificate of admission. This 
idea led to proposing a study of a pro- 
gram of qualifying tests for transfer stu- 
dents to be administered by the com- 
munity-junior colleges. 


It was further suggested that research 
in this field should involve cooperation 
with regional and national associations 
of registrars, the regional and national 
accrediting associations. 


The Committee is convinced that 
there is great need for further research 
which would be of value in the estab- 
lishment of more effective Board- 
Administration relationships and Fac- 
ulty-Administration relationships. Such 
practical matters as desirable features 
of a good set of by-laws and the more 
effective patterns of Board-Administra- 
tion relationship would be typical of 
helps now needed by many institutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 
Acting Chairman 
Administration Committee 
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PROPOSED PR PROGRAM 
FOR A.A. J.C. 


1. Establishment of an over-all pro- 
gram of public relations within the 
A.A.J.C. framework, looking toward 
community-wide participation by each 
individual college in stressing the im- 
portance of the junior college move- 
ment and the services available to the 
area in which each particular junior 
college is located. 

2. Adoption of a concise statement 
by the Board of Directors stressing the 
current educational objectives of the 
present-day junior college, as contrasted 
to those of four-year institutions. 

3. Adoption of a resolution request- 
ing state legislatures and state depart- 
ments of education to recognize and to 
grant adequate support for junior col- 
lege education as a distinctive segment 


of post-high-school education. 


4. Organization of a series of yearly 
nation-wide PR clinics, under sponsor- 
ship of the various regional junior col- 
lege associations, such clinics to serve as 
in-service training centers for faculty 
personnel. 


5. Adoption of a slogan to assist in 


interpreting the value of the junior col- 
lege movement to the public. (This 


might be good for a nation-wide con- 
test. ) 


6. Organization of an effective speak- 
ers bureau in all junior colleges to carry 
the junior college message to every civic 
organization and community group dur- 
ing 1954. 

7. Re-designing of the Junior College 
Journal to serve as a quarterly publi- 
cation with departmentalization of the 
contents to conform with all areas of 
junior college activity. 


8. Issuance of the Washington News- 
letter on a quarterly basis only, includ- 
ing regular reports from each of the re- 
gional associations. 

9. Inauguration of publication of a 
quarterly “PR Newsletter” to alternate 
with the Journal and Washington News- 
letter for the purpose of reporting PR 
activities and ideas similar to those now 
contained in the Newsletter of the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation and Trends published by the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

10. Appointment of a national Pub- 
lic Relations Board to head up the pro- 
gram, with representatives from each 
of the six regional associations serving 
for staggered three-year terms. 

Submitted by JOHN H. McCOY 
March 4, 1953 














Report of the Legislative Committee 


Dallas, Texas 
March 24-28, 1953 


COMMITTEE members present were: 
J. L. Conrad, Chairman, Dwight 
Baird, Recorder, Leland Medsker 
(Calif.), William Smith (Ga.), and 
Marvin Buechel (Wash.). C. H. 
Katenkamp (Md.) was not present 
but had advised the Committee Chair- 
man of his inability to attend. M. F. 
Griffith (Wy.) attended the pre-con- 
vention meetings of the Committee as 
an alternate or stand-in member. 


The members of the Legislative 
Committee wish to acknowledge the 
contribution of Hugh Price and Wil- 
liam Wood (U.S. Office of Education ) 
to the Committee meetings and the dis- 
cussion groups. Further acknowledg- 
ment is made of the assistance of Dr. 
Francis Horn in the Friday discussion 
groups. 

The Committee has submitted as 
separate reports, three resolutions: two 
from the agenda and one as a develop- 
ment from the floor in the discussion 
groups for the consideration of the 
convention. 


The Committee has submitted three 
recommendations for the consideration 
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of the Board of Directors: (1) A 
recommendation relative to Federal 
educational policies and action thereto. 
(2) A recommendation relative to the 
advisability of appointing alternate 
members to the existing membership of 
the Legislative Committee, and (3) A 
recommendation on the advisability of 
a closer coordination and working ar- 
rangement between the Public Rela- 
tions Committee and the Legislative 
Committee. 


The Committee wishes to indicate 
its appreciation and to make a matter 
of record the offer of Dr. Martorana to 
furnish the Legislative Committee an 
analysis of all enacted state legislation 
dealing with junior colleges, and the 
acceptance by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of Dr. Martorana’s offer. 

The agenda items, including a re- 
view of the discussion, follow. 

1. An analysis of P.L. 550, or the 
Korean Veterans bill, and the difficul- 
ties confronting junior colleges with re- 
spect to it. A resolution was submitted 
for necessary action. 

2. Further consideration of ROTC 
affairs and position which the Associa- 
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tion should take on this question. Reso- 
lution submitted. 


3. Federal educational policies and 
the position of the Association regard- 
ing them. See an article by Charles A. 
Quattlebaum, the man who made the 
research studies for Congress on these 
questions, Educational Record, Octo- 
ber, 1952. Recommendation submitted 
to Board of Directors. 


4. The deferment of junior college 
students, especially with respect to the 
ruling that terminal students shall not 
be permitted to have 1-S statutory de- 
ferment for the year in which they are 
called for the first time. After discussion 
at the pre-convention session, it was 
adjudged that there was no issue at the 
present time on this matter. 

5. The extension of Social Security 
to public colleges and the amending of 
the Social Security law to permit per- 
sons over 65 and under 75 to earn more 
than $75 per month and still draw So- 
cial Security. We shall probably be 
called upon to testify on this question. 
It was felt that due to varying condi- 
tions in the states and to the fact that 
many institutions are in a more desir- 
able position in regard to retirement 
benefits than Social Security presently 
provides, it would be impolitic for the 
Committee to formulate recommenda- 
tions or resolutions on this issue. This 
position was supported by the discus- 
sion group on Friday. 

6. The UMT potential. At the pres- 
ent time it seems dormant, but we well 
might be considerate of its possible re- 
vival and the desirability of taking a 
stand in this regard. 

7. The consideration of whether the 
Association should declare itself relative 
to Congress’ action in connection with 
investigating Communists on college 


faculties. ‘This might be a hot issue, as it 


has occasioned considerable heat in the 
New England area and presumably in 
other areas also. The Committee was 
informed in the pre-convention session 
that the issue relative to Congressional 
action investigating Communists in 
education was not an issue for the 
Legislative Committee, the matter 
being more pertinent to other com- 
mittees of the Association at this time. 


8. The potential of the Legislative 
Committee’s being of service in state 
legislative factors. Considerable discus- 
sion prevailed in the pre-convention 
meetings, and very active discussions 
were held in the discussion groups. In 
summarization it was felt that the Leg- 
islative Committee, through contribu- 
tions from sources such as Dr. Mar- 
torana’s reports and analysis and close 
cooperation and coordination with the 
services of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion as outlined by ,Dr. William Wood, 
would provide for individuals, state, 
and regional groups of the Association 
media and channels whereby services 


to Association members could be 
offered. 


9. The advisability of adding alter- 
nate members to the Legislative Com- 
mittee. This item is supported by the 
recommendation that alternate mem- 
bers be appointed to the Legislative 
Committee to function ex-officio except 
when regular member is absent. 

10. The establishment of closer co- 
ordination between the Public Rela- 
tions Committee and the Legislative 
Committee. Approved by recommenda- 
tion number three as previously stated. 

11. Inequities in the school lunch 
program. Developed from the floor. No 
specific action recommended. 














Report of the Student Personnel Committee 
Dallas, Texas 


March 24-28, 1953 


ALL MEMBERS Of the Committee: 
Blim, Dawes, Marsh, Meinecke, Mey- 
er and Morrison, were present for the 
full session. Harold Rodes and Paul 
Sharar, members of the North Central 
Regional Committee, sat in on part 
of the sessions. 
WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN 1953 


The work of the Student Personnel 
Committee during the past year has 
been concentrated in the following 
three areas: 


1. Research. Seventeen topics for re- 
search were suggested to the Office of 
Research. One of these has been used by 
a graduate student as the subject for a 
thesis. 


2. Articles in the Journal. The Com- 
mittee arranged with Dr. Reynolds for 
an entire Student Personnel issue of the 
Journal, and the publication of addi- 
tional articles throughout the year. 


3. Tne “Service Station Project.” 
This project—described in full in a 
separate report—has been the major 
concern of the Committee. 

The Service Station Project is in- 
tended to make available an interchange 
of ideas and information concerning 
personnel procedures among member 


colleges, working through regional com- 
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mittees and the national committee, and 
is the third step in a series of four laid 
out by the committee five years ago: (1) 
Comprehensive Status Study, with re- 
sults published in the Journal; (2) The 
dissemination through speeches, articles, 
exhibits, etc. of recommended proce- 
dures and techniques; (3) The Service 
Station Project; and (4) Evaluation of 
Personnel Programs in Junior Colleges. 
To implement this project, these steps 
were taken: 

a. Establishing regional committees. 
Through the cooperation of the 
regional associations, three com- 
mittees (Southern, New England 
and North Central) have been 
completed and three active chair- 
men (Middle States, California 
and Northwest) are completing 
the formation of committees in 
their areas. 

b. Disseminating information. Letters 
have been written through the re- 
gional committees to every junior 
college in the country, inviting 
their cooperation. 

c. Collecting of materials. To date, 
one hundred (100) packets of 


materials have been collected. 


PLANS FOR 1954 
To activate the Service Station 
Project. 
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1. Informing member colleges of 
progress. The Committee chairman will 
prepare a letter to be sent to all junior 
colleges, explaining the personnel pack- 
ets and urging personnel officers to 
make use of them. Colleges not yet send- 
ing packets will be reminded to do so. 


2. Publicizing the project. 


a. The Journal. An article ex- 
plaining the Service Station 
Project will be prepared for 
inclusion in the September 
Journal. 


A regional map and a list of 
states in each region will be 
published. The names, titles, 
and addresses of regional eom- 
mittee members will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


b. The Newsletter. News concern- 
ing Committee progress shall 
be sent regularly to Dr. Bogue 
for inclusion in the Newsletter. 
Newspapers, radio, television, 
etc. Regional committees and 
associations will be urged to 
make use of all media for im- 
proved publicity on local, state 
and regional levels. 


3. Future Procedure. 


a. Several packets will be pre- 
pared in each region. 

b. A “national” packet will be 
made up. 
Packets will be classified ac- 
cording to enrollment. 
Packets will be sent collect to 
member colleges desiring them, 
and returned prepaid to the 
regional chairman. 


4. Finance. Dr. Colvert will assist the 
Committee in duplicating and mailing 
material. 


Necessary expenses for telephone and 
telegrams may be sent to Dr. Bogue for 
inclusion in convention expenses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the chairmen of the national 
committees meet during the summer 
with the Board of Directors. 


2. That pre-conference convention 
sessions be limited to one evening and 
one full day or, if necessary, to one full 
day. 


3. That in order to further the devel- 
opment of the work of the national com- 
mittees, regional associations be encour- 
aged to provide in their regional pro- 
grams allocation of time for national 
committees for the explanation and pro- 
motion of their work. 


4. That regional associations be 
urged to complete their committees to 
parallel the national committees. 


5. That the Board of Directors give 
vigorous and continuous support to this 
committee program which is the fiber of 
our entire national organization. 


6. That, in order to provide for com- 
mittee continuity, a member of the re- 
gional committee be designated as an 
associate member of the national com- 
mittee, be invited to all committe meet- 
ings, and serve as a proxy when re- 
quired. 


7. That every effective method possi- 
ble be used to explain Committee set-up 
and procedures to the members of the 
A.A.J.C., and to stress the importance 
of Committee work. 


8. That for the 1954 convention one 
large meeting should be planned for 
Student Personnel, to include philoso- 
phy, projects, problems, potentialities 
and publicity. 











Report of the Teacher Preparation Committee 
Dallas, Texas 


March 24-28, 1953 


1. The Committee felt it had a very 
important function to perform in mak- 
ing the section meetings on Thursday 
and Friday valuable; consequently, it 
devoted considerable time to the devel- 
opment of problems and procedures for 
the meetings. 

2. The Committee voted to request 
that the name of the Committee be 
changed to “Committee on Instruc- 
tion.” The proposed name would more 
nearly describe the activities and duties 
of the committee than the present 
name, ““Teacher Preparation.” 

3. The Committee voted to resist the 
appointment of an ad hoc committee 
on the improvement of instruction on 
the grounds that our Committee has as 
its chief function the improvement of 
instruction. We would welcome the 
assistance of the other committees that 
have expressed an interest in the prob- 
lem. 

4. Our Committee is of the opinion 
that the idea of stand-in or alternate 
members is a good one; that the new 
members should know as early as pos- 
sible of their appointment, and that 
they should sit in the pre-session com- 
mittee meetings; that a chairman should 
serve for more than a one-year term 
and that there should be a vice-chair- 
man to serve in the absence or inability 
of the chairman. 
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9. A considerable amount of our de- 
liberations were devoted to the relation- 
ship between college and university ac- 
tivities in the area of preparation of 
junior college teachers and this Associ- 
ation and state and regional associa- 
tions. We are of the opinion that the 
Association was wise in its efforts to get 
colleges and universities to offer various 
services which have led to the strength- 
ening of junior colleges. We believe the 
time has come for study of the entire 
matter and therefore recommend the 
following action to be taken: 


a. That the research office make a 
study to find out the status of col- 
lege and university offerings and 
services in the area of junior col- 
lege education, and a study of the 
needs for such offerings and serv- 
ices. Specifically the study would 
include: 


1. A finding of offerings and serv- 
ices for junior colleges, such as 
courses and workshops offered ; 
field and consultative services 
made available; 

2. A description of the extent of 
faculty personnel made avail- 
able for work in the area of 
junior college education; 

3. A brief description of course 
content and objectives, of the 
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courses offered, and a descrip- 
tion of services made available 
to junior colleges; 


An evaluation by the several 
colleges and universities of 
their offerings and services, 
especially of the extent junior 
colleges are cooperative in 
courses and in employing those 
trained ; 

A study by the Research Office 
of the need for the college and 
university programs in training 
junior college enrollment and 
the trend in certification of 
junior college teachers. 


That the Research Office make a 
study directed to junior college 
administrators. The study would: 


1. Ask the administrators to tell 
what they are doing or propose 
to do to encourage their facul- 
ty members to improve them- 
selves professionally ; 

Ask the administrators to sug- 
gest ways colleges and universi- 
ties can help in pre-service 
preparation and in in-service 
improvement of junior college 
teachers ; 

Ask the administrators what 
services of universities they are 
using now to improve instruc- 
tion. 


c. That the Board of Directors, on 
Tuesday evening next year, sched- 
ule an informal meeting of college 
and university faculty representa- 
tives engaged in tra ing junior 
college teachers. This would be a 
recognition of the importance of 
the work being done now and 
would formally recognize such a 
meeting held this year under the 
leadership of Dr. C. C. Colvert. 

6. Our Committee suggests that state 

and regional associations be urged to rec- 
ognize in programming their meetings 
problems of instruction, commensurate 
to the importance instruction has in the 
total activity of the college; that local 
and regional associations activate com- 
mittees on instruction and that there be 
an interchange of ideas between those 
committees and the national committee. 

7. The Committee had this to say on 

educational television: 


a. We see great possibilities in edu- 
cational television. 

b. The construction and program- 
ming of a station is too expensive 
for most junior colleges. 

We should be alert to experimental 
programs by educational institu- 
tions and state departments of edu- 
cation. 

We should cooperate with com- 
mercial stations in programming 
and in use of time. 

















Some Aspects of the 
Status of Junior Colleges 


Gn the United States 


Mississippi 
EUNICE McSWAIN 
Head, English Department, Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville, Mississippi 


THE CONSISTENT increase in the 
number of public junior colleges in 
Mississippi—from two in 1922, when 
the first important junior college legis- 
lation was passed, to fourteen today— 
reflects the function of this system of 
schools as defined and provided for by 
state law: To make available at low 
cost to the largest possible percentage 
of the people of every section a high 
quality junior college education and to 
furnish other unique educational serv- 
ices determined by the needs of each. 
community. 

The following five types of curricu- 
lums called for in state law make this 
function possible: (1) Courses of 
study correlated with those of senior 
colleges or professional schools, (2) 
semi-professional and vocational-tech- 
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nical courses on the college level, (3) 
strictly vocational or trade-training 
courses, (4) short term curriculums 
for training for specific jobs subject to 
the needs of the community, (5) 
courses, either “college credit” or 
“non-credit,” to serve the needs of the 
adult population. 

The Legislation in 1928 created the 
Junior College Commission, the chief 
function of which is the approval, 
based on certain standards, of the pub- 
lic junior colleges for participation in 
state funds, appropriated biennially in 
lump sum and distributed on the basis 
of state students enrolled in a school 
at the end of the first six weeks of 
school. It consists of seven members: 
The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, chairman; the presidents of three 
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designated senior colleges; and the 
presidents of three junior colleges. 

One important duty of this Com- 
mission is to make studies concerning 
needs for junior colleges in different 
sections of the state and after consider- 
ing “population, property valuation, 
transportation facilities, proximity of 
other colleges” to divide the state into 
junior college districts. 

Within these districts new junior 
colleges may be established by one or 
more counties or by one each of coun- 
tices and municipal separate school 
districts. This process is followed: ‘The 
county school board passes a resolution 
to establish a junior college and sends 
a certified copy of the resolution to the 
county board of supervisors. If this 
board approves the resolution, the 
boards of supervisors and_ trustees 
jointly petition the Junior College 
Commission for approval of the estab- 
lishment of the school and for the de- 
termination of its location. 


If the Junior College Commission 
approves the petition, the board of su- 
pervisors declares its intention to make 
a levy for the establishment and sup- 
port of the proposed junior college. 
The levy is made on all the taxable 
property in the entire county or district 
unless a majority of the qualified 
voters of the district in an election 
called by the board of supervisors on 
petition of 20 per cent of the voters 
vote against the proposition. The levy 
cannot exceed three mills for support 
and three mills for enlargement and 


improvement. 


The duties of the trustees, appointed 
for five-year terms by the board of 
supervisors with the advice and con- 
sent of the county school board, are 
the general government of the junior 
college and the direction of its admin- 
istration. The executive head of the 
junior college is its president, chosen 
by the trustees for a term not to exceed 
four years. 


Mississippi legislation thus provides 
not only for local initiative and respon- 
sibility in the establishment, the sup- 
port, and the administration of the 
junior college but also for leadership 
on the state level by the Junior College 
Commission. A State Supervisor of 
Junior Colleges and Agricultural High 
Schools, Mr. B. L. Hill, Jackson, Mis- 
Sissippi, directs co-ordination of the 
State system. 

At least fifteen units from an accred- 
ited high school are required for ad- 
mission to the college credit courses, 
but students are admitted to the strict- 
ly vocational or trade-training courses 
and the short term courses for specific 
jobs without educational entrance re- 
quirement. 


The College which has met the 
standards of the Junior College Com- 
mission may confer on students who 
have successfully completed any cur- 
riculum that requires a minimum of 
sixty semester hours, a diploma and a 
title or degree, Associate of Arts or 
any other appropriate title or associate 
degree. 














SOME ASPECTS 


The junior college instructor of aca- 
demic subjects must have the master’s 
degree or its equivalent, and the course 
he teaches must be in his field of spe- 


cialization. 


Factors which facilitate the articu- 
lation of the work of the junior college 
with that of the senior high school and 
four-year colleges include careful 
planning of the college parallel curric- 
ulums; the State Superintendent of 
Education’s serving as permanent 
chairman of the Junior College Com- 
mission with three senior college and 
three junior college presidents; and 
self-evaluations of the work of each 
junior college made every five years 
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with the help of a visiting committee 
of educators from senior colleges, 
other junior colleges, and high schools. 


The public junior colleges of Missis- 
sippi have just completed through 
questionnaires of students and business 
firms in their districts, a comprehensive 
survey to determine vocational needs. 

Vocational coordinators, junior col- 
lege presidents, and state junior college 
officials are using the results of this 
survey to do state wide planning in 
allocating and setting up vocational 
courses in junior colleges throughout 
the state and to avoid duplication and 
competition while providing a wide 
variety of offerings. 


New Jersey 
ROBERT H. MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, State of New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY has ten recognized jun- 
ior colleges. Three of these are sup- 
ported by public funds, five are church 
supported, and two are organized as 
private corporations with neither gov- 
ernment nor church support. 


New Jersey law provides that any 
public board of education may, with 
the approval of the State Board of 
Education, furnish instruction beyond 
the twelfth grade to residents and non- 
residents of the school district. ‘Tuition 
fees not exceeding the cost of such in- 
struction may be fixed by the Board 
concerned. Boards of Education not 
providing junior college instruction 
may authorize students to attend in a 





district where such instruction is of- 
fered. Boards may pay tuition for those 
students who are authorized to attend 
in another district. The School Board 
of Jersey City has under authority of 
this law organized a city junior college 
which is tuition free to residents of the 
city. No nearby school district has, up 
to this time, arranged to pay the tui- 
tion of its students who might wish to 
attend the junior college in Jersey 
City. 

Trenton Junior College is organized 
under a special law which guarantees 
that the State will provide amounts 
up to $30,000 annually to a city which 
receives a gift of at least $100,000 to 
establish an industrial school, provided 
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the city also appropriates an amount 
equal to that provided by the State for 
the support of the industrial school. 
Such a school is governed by a Board 
of Trustees consisting of the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the city, and 
eight other residents of the city ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Board 
of Education in a city in which such 
an industrial school is established may 
raise by tax for the support of such 
school, such sum of money as it may 
deem expedient and just. The Trenton 
Junior College charges a low rate of 
tuition to supplement the appropria- 
tions made by the city and State. 


Monmouth Junior College is organ- 
ized as a private corporation not for 
pecuniary profit. A special law pro- 
vides that the Monmouth County 
Board of Freeholders may contribute 
to the support of this college. For the 
past few years the Freeholders have 
made an annual contribution of ap- 
proximately $12,000. The remainder 
of the funds for the support of this col- 
lege comes from tuition paid by the 
students. 

The following five junior colleges 
are church supported: Centenary, 
Villa Walsh, Saint Joseph’s, Immacu- 
late Conception, and Maryknoll. Un- 
ion and Bergen Junior Colleges are 
supported by gifts and tuition. All 
seven are incorporated as non-profit 
institutions under the laws of New 
Jersey. They are governed by Boards 
of Trustees as provided by statutes. 
Neither these junior colleges nor any 
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other corporations are authorized to 
furnish instruction or learning in the 
arts or professions for the purpose of 
admitting any person to the grade of a 
degree, nor shall they confer or partic- 
ipate in conferring any degree or giv- 
ing to any person a diploma of gradua- 
tion, until they obtain licenses from the 
State Board of Education. Those cor- 
porations which obtain licenses are au- 
thorized or operate under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the State 
Board of Education. 

Both public and private junior col- 
leges cooperate with officials of the 
State Board of Education in formula- 
ting the rules and regulations which 
govern their operation. These regula- 
tions establish standards concerning: 
(1) faculty qualifications, (2) curric- 
ulums, (3) quality of instruction, (4) 
admission of students, (5) libraries, 
(6) classrooms, (7) laboratories, (8) 
service rooms, (9) financial stability, 
and (10) records. Representatives of 
the State periodically visit the junior 
colleges and confer with the officials of 
those institutions in organizing and 
administering their colleges in accord 
with the standards of the State Board 
of Education. In addition, representa- 
tives of the junior colleges meet quar- 
terly in a group conference with state 
officials for discussions concerning the 
improvement of instruction and ad- 
ministration. 

The four-year colleges and univer- 
sities in New Jersey readily accept by 
transfer those graduates of the junior 
colleges whose records show average or 











SOME ASPECTS 


better in scholastic attainment. A high 
percentage of the transfer students 
choose courses in the junior colleges to 
correspond to those required in curric- 
ulums of the colleges to which they 
plan to transfer. Such transfer students 
have made excellent records in the 
third and fourth college years. In addi- 
tion to the students who desire to trans- 
fer to other colleges, there are increas- 
ing numbers who enter the junior col- 
leges to qualify for employment in 
accounting, store management, com- 
mercial art, laboratory technology, 
secretarial studies, drafting, and res- 


taurant management. 
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New Jersey has an active Junior 
College Association which is headed 
this year by Margaret E. Hight, Dean 
of Centenary Junior College of Hack- 
ettstown. Each year the organization 
plans and conducts an annual conven- 
tion which is held on a selected date 
during the month of May. About 90 
per cent of those who are eligible at- 
tend. This Junior College Association, 
which is now in its fifteenth year, has 
done much to increase solidarity 
among the junior colleges, to foster 
high standards, to develop improved 
curriculums, and to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the aims and purposes of the 
junior college movement. 








Education 
VAL H. 


WOMEN have been around, according 
to anthropologists, for well over a mil- 
lion years. Yet, to read the plethora of 
articles in magazines, newspapers, and 
even professional educational journals, 
one would think that some strange 
species from outer space had suddenly 
descended upon the male-dominated 
planet called Earth to confuse and con- 
found the males. 

Why all this sudden agitation, par- 
ticularly in terms of the adequacy of 
present educational programs, to meet 
the needs of women as women? Wom- 
en for the past seventy-five years have 
demonstrated their equality with men, 
in spite of the latter’s hostility in aca- 
demic matters. 

While the first college for women 
was founded in this country 200 years 
after Harvard, women quickly seized 
the opportunity to demonstrate that 
physiological differences are not re- 
lated to intellectual attainment. In- 
deed, tests indicate that there are much 
greater individual variations within 
each sex than between them. 

Most men in their right frame of 
mind would agree with Samuel John- 
son who was once asked : 
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of Women 
WILSON 





VAL H. WILSON, President of Colorado 
Woman's College, gave the following talk 
at the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges convention. 





“Which is the more intelligent— 
man or woman?” To which he smartly 
replied : 

‘Tell me, sir, which man and which 

woman?” 
There are lingering suspicions in some 
masculine minds, however, that the 
Commandment in George Orwell’s 
“Animal Farm” is more nearly the 
truth: 


“All animals are equal. But some ani- 
mals are more equal than others.””? 


But, by and large, no intelligent per- 
son today seriously questions woman’s 
equality with man insofar as mental 
ability is concerned unless, of course, it 
is the athletically-minded husband 
who won his varsity letter in football 
with ample financial help from the 
downtown Rooters’ Club while his 
wife walked off with the Graduate Fel- 
lowship and the Phi Beta Kappa key. 


1 George Orwell, Animal Farm, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1946, p. 112. 








EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Women, having demonstrated that 
they have “minds as' well as kitchens,” 
are now contemplating the fruits of 
their victory.’ Is it wise to assume that 
an education which has been devel- 
oped over 300 years for men is now 
equally desirable for women? Have 
educators overstretched the mind to 
the neglect of the kitchen? Some critics 
unequivocally say “yes.” Led by Presi- 
dent Lynn White, Jr., of Mills College, 
this group affirms that women are edu- 
cated to be successful men; then they 
must start all over again and learn to 
be successful women.* What is needed, 
he believes, is an education tailored 
and shaped for distinctively feminine 
needs and not one which is a carbon 
copy of that which man receives. Such 
an education would deal with women’s 
keen interest in human relationships, 
their increasing concern with the home 
and activities related to family living. 


According to this school of thought 
a man can use his college training as 
the breadwinner. He can be an engi- 
neer, a lawyer, or even president of a 
woman’s college; but the average 
young woman ends up in the home as 
a housewife and mother. The real 
openings are for gooci cooks and 
wives; hence, women’s college educa- 
tion should be tailored to meet these 
needs. 


One suspects, however, that the ex- 
ponents of this view are more extreme 
in their educational theory than in 
their educational practice. Few edu- 
cators would insist that a feminine cur- 
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riculum should consist only of courses 
in nutrition, child development, tex- 
tiles, and the like to the neglect of his- 
tory, philosophy, languages, and the 
sciences. If the former were so, then 
the woman’s college could well be- 
come obsolete, for such practical do- 
mestic skills could be mastered in a 
girls’ vocational high school. 

Some of the traditional women’s 
colleges take issue with the feminine- 
centered curriculum. They see no rea- 
son why college education for men and 
women should be different. ‘This group 
affirms that women are more than 
functional creatures destined to live 
out their day in the kitchen washing 
dishes and diapers. They also are in- 
dividuals who are entitled to the fullest 
development of their personalities as 
responsible citizens in a free society. 
Such a concept is quite unlike the 
thinking of a mother whom President 
Sarah Blanding of Vassar College tells 
about. The mother reportedly said to 
her daughter before she left for college, 
“I do hope, dear, you won’t come back 
from Vassar with any ideas.” 

These modern educators believe 
that, since men and women are indi- 
viduals sharing in the responsibilities 
of citizenship, women should not 





2 Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda Sid- 
ney Krech, The Many Lives of Modern 
Woman, Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden 
City, New York, 1952, p. 200. 


§ Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daugh- 
ters, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950, 
p. 18. 
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receive an education which is pe- 
culiar and different. Practical courses 
in homemaking, interior decorating, 
baby-rearing and the like are the dec- 
orative icing on the academic cake— 
attractive, to be sure, but certainly not 
the proper basis of college education. 
Domestic skills can be acquired else- 
where, even without formal instruc- 
tion. 

The digesting of Plato’s Republic, 
on the other hand, may be much more 
liberalizing than the bountiful sam- 
pling of cream puffs whipped up in 
the home economics laboratory. A 
wife who is the recipient of a broad, 
cultural education with its awareness 
of life-enriching values is actually, ac- 
cording to this group, a better wife 
than the one who has mastered only 
the Bendix, the cookbook, and the 
ways of the super-market. 


This second group believes that 
emphasis should be placed, therefore, 
upon the fundamental areas of human 
knowledge which furnish a common 
body of experience by means of which 
women can think independently, can 
appreciate the finer things of life, can 
understand their own age in the light 
of the heritage of the past, and thereby 
can make their contribution, along 
with men, to the total knowledge and 
progress of the human race—including 
raising the cultural sights of the fam- 
ily. Such a broad general education 
will prepare a young woman for mar- 
riage, a Career, or active participation 
in the life of her community far better 


than a strictly domestic-centered cur- 
riculum. 


Here, then, are two seemingly op- 
posite views of the kind of education 
needed for women today. No amount 
of theorizing will suffice to answer the 
complex problem presented by higher 
education for women. Certainly there 
will continue to be diversity of view- 
points, for this diversity has been the 
very genius of American higher educa- 
tion. But the specialized roles which 
women assume in contemporary soci- 
ety and the kind and type of education 
geared to these roles do need to be as- 
certained. 

While a number of studies have 
been carried on by individual colleges 
in the past, no thorough frontal attack 
on the problem of the education of 
women has been undertaken to date. 
It is therefore welcome news to hear 
about the survey on the education of 
women announced recently by the 
American Council on Education under 
the leadership of Dr. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Dean Althea K. Hot- 
tel of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Educators connected with the sev- 
enty-five residential junior colleges for 
women in this Association have ex- 
pressed the hope that the distinctive 
contribution of these colleges be in- 
cluded in this comprehensive survey. 
For while it is true that there are more 
women enrolled in coeducational col- 
leges than there are in colleges for 
women alone, it is nevertheless largely 
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true that the philosophy and program 
which guides the education of women 
is really determined, not by the co- 
educational colleges, but by the wom- 
en’s colleges. Therefore, it should be 
strongly urged that pilot studies in 
women’s residential junior colleges be 
included in the extensive survey to be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. 


It is not easy to delineate the roles 
which women play in contemporary 
culture because women’s status in 
modern society is still full of inconsist- 
encies. With all of the uncertainties of 
the present no one can say definitely 
what a freshman girl in college will be 
doing two, four, ten, or thirty years 
hence. 


Many of the present college genera- 
tion cannot plan for the future with 
any degree of assurance that their 
plans will reach fruition. A young 
woman may marry or have a career. 
She may try a combination of both, 
or she may later—when the children 
have grown up—seek a satisfying 
means of self-support in a career. One 
cannot, however, determine in ad- 
vance what roles any given woman 
will assume. 

In a recent issue of Life magazine 
it was reported that there are now 
approximately 19,000,000 working 


women—half again as many as in 
1940! What is even more significant is 
that “married women in the labor 
force outnumber single girls, widows, 
and divorcees combined. Half the mar- 
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ried women who work have young 
children.””* 

Regardless of parental or cultural 
expectations may one assume that 
women will become only the home- 
makers and mothers of the nation, or 
must one plan for an economic day 
when, either from choice or necessity, 
they may be doing what has hitherto 
been considered man’s work for man’s 
salaries, in a man’s business and pro- 
fessional world? 

Whether one likes it or not, women 
today in increasing numbers plan for 
some period of vocational or profes- 
sional activity. Hence preparation for 
earning a living should be part of a 
young woman’s educational experi- 
ence at the undergraduate level. To 
overlook woman’s role in this area is 
to run counter to the facts. 

The objectives of vocational educa- 
tion need not be incompatible with the 
demands of general education. Wom- 
en do have minds as well as kitchens, 
cultural interests in addition to techni- 
cal skills; hence a proper balance be- 
tween vocational and general educa- 
tion is needed. 

Beyond preparation for careers, 
women are active as responsible lead- 
ers and citizens in community life. A 
significant part of the volunteer and 
professional work in an average Amer- 
ican community is carried out by 
women through such organizations 
as Girl Scouts, League of Women 
Voters, Parent-Teacher Associations, 





* Life, January 6, 1953. 
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Churches, Symphony Societies, and 
Social Welfare Agencies. Moreover, 
the fact that there are more women 
than men in this country is indicative 
of the voting power which women can 
exercise. In order that women be pre- 
pared adequately for these new roles 
in civic affairs and for responsible citi- 
zenship, much more attention needs to 
be given not only to subject matter in 
the social sciences but also to first-hand 
experiences in campus student govern- 
ment and in laboratory situations in 
the larger community beyond the col- 
lege walls. This country is on the 
threshold of a new era insofar as the 
power of women in contemporary so- 
ciety is concerned, and women must be 
prepared to use this power wisely and 
constructively. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
exponents of a curriculum based only 
on women’s role in the family fail to 
give enough attention to the changing 
roles which women assume in today’s 
world. This view in no wise minimizes 
the importance of woman’s influence 
in family living. The home serves as 
the center of the nation’s strength, 
character, and stability. In periods of 
tension, such as these, a greater burden 
than ever falls upon the wife and 
mother, particularly when there are 
young children. No greater contribu- 
tion could be made to the defense of 
free society than to make the Ameri- 
can home an island of security in the 
midst of the world’s insecurity. 


Colleges do have a responsibility to 
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prepare young women (and young 
men, too, for a child needs both par- 
ents) for effective family living. Much 
more imagination and creativity need 
to be given in the colleges to ways 
wherein the home, as the chief conser- 
vator of the cultural and spiritual heri- 
tage, can assume more meaning in a 
student’s educational experience. Here 
resides the opportunity to reduce the 
appalling divorce rate and the miscon- 
ceptions concerning marriage, and 
to form students 
those positive attitudes that will make 
for stability in family living. This plan- 


in the lives of 


ning means much more than simply 
adding courses in preparation for mar- 
riage — important as they are. The 
availability of a good and tested coun- 
selor, the projection of a special series 
of forums, the provision for wholesome 
recreational facilities — these, when 
combined with the whole range of 


campus life, will serve as effective 


means of education for marriage and 
the family. 

Shot through this entire program in 
the education of young women should 
be a moving concern for moral and 
religious values, particularly important 
at a time when the international crisis 
places a heavy burden upon young 
men in military service. Postponed 
dreams for college, a career, and a 
home call for resources of faith which 
will enable young people to face the 
uncertainties of tomorrow with hope 
and confidence. 
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In this period of crisis the steadying 
influence of young women who have 
hammered out on the anvil of experi- 
ence a vital and personal religious 
faith will give young men and the na- 
tion a defense in depth as important 
as, if not more important than, all the 
military power at our command. 

Therefore, there rests upon today’s 
educators the responsibility of provid- 
ing an affirmative climate within 
which the forces of education can be 
joined with the resources of religion to 
the end that youth will incorporate 
into their lives the moral and spiritual 
foundations without which no civiliza- 
tion can long endure. 

It would seem, therefore, that edu- 
cation of women should be geared to 
the specialized roles which women 
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assume in contemporary society rather 
than being based on stereotyped pat- 
terns handed down from the past. The 
distinctive contribution of the residen- 
tial junior college for women in the 
reshaping of this modern education of 
women deserves much more attention 
from educators. Certainly the flexibil- 
ity of the curriculum, personalized ap- 
proach to the needs of the individual 
student, a strong guidance and coun- 
seling program, family atmosphere of 
the residential campus, unusual oppor- 
tunities for the development of leader- 
ship qualities, and a climate conducive 
to the growth of religious insight and 
faith 
college for women a key institution for 
the re-formulation of an adequate edu- 
cation to meet the needs of women for 





all combine to make the junior 


today’s world. 








Report of the Curriculum Committee 


Dallas, Texas 
March 24-28, 1953 


DURING THE two days of discussion 
and deliberation, the Curriculum 
Committee arrived at the following 
decisions, took the indicated action, or 
recommended to the Board of Direc- 
tors appropriate action, with respect 
to the following problems: 


WAYS OF WORKING 


As reported to the Board after our 
first day of meeting, our Committee 
feels that while the attempt to coordi- 
nate action through the regional com- 
mittees has not yet become a smoothly 
working method, it is already being 
demonstrated as desirable, and every 
effort should be made to strengthen 
such coordination. Specifically, we 
recommend that new members of our 
national committees be appointed prior 
to the national meetings so that new 
members can plan to be in attendance 
at the pre-convention mectings of the 
committee, that the committees be al- 
lowed the responsibility of naming 
their chairman, and that a co-chair- 
man also be named by each committee 
so that the committee knows who is 


going to be its chairman the coming 
year. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
COMMITTEES 


We discovered in our exploration of 
problems that several touched closely 
on the work of other committees, and 
our Committee designated Bill Dwyer 
to explore with the Student Personnel 
Committee what was going forward in 
the areas of discovering student needs; 
the follow-up of students, drop-outs as 
well as graduates; and the developing 
of occupational information for dis- 
tinctly junior college and community 
college occupations; that Bob Weller 
explore with the Public Relations 
Committee possible cooperation with 
them in getting articles in lay and 
other magazines regarding junior col- 
lege and community college program 
developments; and that Ralph Fields 
explore with the Teacher Preparation 
Committee possible cooperation re- 
garding the preparation of teachers for 
general education programs and the 
improvement of instruction. 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


We felt there were a number of or- 
ganizations which had a common in- 
terest with our association in some as- 
pects of junior college curriculum de- 
velopment. While we did not recom- 
mend specific action at the moment, 
we identified the following organiza- 
tions and felt this common interest 
should be discussed further in our 
Committee and specific steps should 
be developed: The Adult Education 
Association, the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the American Voca- 
tional Association, the University 
Evening College Association and the 
Division of Higher Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


CURRICULUM PROJECTS 


1. Nursing Education. We _ should 
like to report that a considerable num- 
ber of presidents, deans and other inter- 
ested personnel met Wednesday after- 
noon from two to five o’clock with Mil- 
dred Montag, Director of the Coopera- 
tive Research Project in Junior and 
Community College Education for 
Nursing; Walter Sindlinger, Consultant 
with the Project, and Kathryn Cafferty, 
Director of the National League for 
Nursing Department of Diploma and 
Associate Degree Programs, to hear of 
progress to date and to discuss problems 
met in instituting these experimental 
programs. Wednesday morning these 
same people met with our Curriculum 
Committee to discuss whether there 
were further actions which the A.A.J.C. 
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should be contemplating regarding 
nursing education. 


A guide or suggestions for establishing 
two-year experimental programs is be- 
ing produced and should be of great 
help to those in community colleges or 
junior colleges contemplating such pro- 
grams. 

An article discussing the progress of 
the project to date is being prepared. 


Our Committee is very pleased with 
the progress of the experimental pro- 
gram and would like to go on record as 
endorsing the Cooperative Research 
Project. 


Further discussion revealed problems, 
not intimately related to the experimen- 
tal project, in nursing programs in jun- 
ior and community colleges and it is 
recommended that the liaison meetings 
between the A.A.J.C. Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the National League for 
Nursing be resumed. It would be our 
impression that no further action of the 
Board is necessary since such a Sub- 
committee was authorized in 1950. 

2. Library booklist. We were pleased 
to hear from the Executive Secretary of 
the Association that the American Li- 
brary Association is soon to bring out the 
booklist, which started several years ago 
with the Curriculum Committee. 

3. Engineering Technicians. It is pro- 
posed that our Committee will turn in- 
tensive attention this coming year to the 
programs in this area, and we are re- 
questing a research study of the pro- 
grams now in existence as a first step. 
We have constituted a Sub-committee 
of Kildow, Sullivan and Hannelly for 
the coming year; they have prepared a 
suggested list of items of information de- 
sired regarding programs, and will con- 
fer with Colvert regarding the conduct- 
ing of this study by the Research Direc- 
tor’s office. 








Report of Committee on Resolutions 


THE AMERICAN Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges assembled in ‘Thirty-third 
Annual Convention in Dallas, ‘Texas, 


March 24-28, 1953 believes: 


1. That the theme of this conven- 
tion: —‘“Junior Colleges—Their Free- 
dom, Integrity and Democracy” is a 
timely and appropriate guide for our 
thinking and action. We commend our 
officers and directors for their vision in 
selecting this theme and in presenting 
speakers and discussion groups to give 
it high quality and effective expression 
throughout the Convention. 

2. That we are indebted to Dr. Eu- 
rich and the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, and especially to Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich, the vice president, for his ex- 
cellent keynote address, Freedom to 
Learn and to Teach. 

We further express our appreciation 
for the expressed interest of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education in 
problems of junior college education, 
and we pledge our full cooperation with 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation in plans which are now under dis- 
cussion between the Board of Directors 
and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

3. That junior colleges provide su- 
perior instruction. 


This superior instruction in our jun- 
ior colleges has brought distinction to 
our institutions, and this high quality of 
instruction must continue to be a major 
objective of our colleges, individually 
and collectively. We believe that all in- 
stitutions engaged in the preparation of 
junior college teachers should give ade- 
quate recognition in their training pro- 
grams to our needs for excellent teach- 
ers. 

4. That moral and spiritual values 
should be strengthened in our college 
programs. 

We believe that sensitivity of citizens 
to moral and spiritual values is essential 
to the preservation of freedom and the 
perpetuation of American Democracy: 
that the development of such values in 
the youth of the nation is one of the 
primary goals of education; and that 
every educational institution should 
provide not only a classroom and ad- 
ministrative atmosphere conducive to 
the development of such values but also 
opportunities for the cultivation of 
leadership as dynamic citizens in both 
campus and off-campus communities. 


9. That all citizens should be aware 
of the implications of America’s position 
of leadership in world affairs. 

We believe that each junior college 
has a responsibility to help its students 
recognize the fact that they are citizens 
of the nation which circumstances have 
forced into a position of world leader- 
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ship, that they should understand and 
be loyal to their own nation, and that 
they should likewise understand and be 
sympathetic toward the people of all 
other nations interested in freedom. 


6. That freedom to learn and to 
teach is vital to the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

We therefore affirm our belief in the 
integrity and loyalty of our personnel 
and its full and adequate control by our 
local official boards. 


7. That our discussion groups are a 
democratic feature of the convention. 

The discussion groups are valuable 
and democratic in that they permit wide 
and extensive participation and that 
they afford adequate opportunity for all 
to speak freely and to ask questions. 
Therefore, we commend the Association 
for setting up the discussion group pro- 
cedure. 


8. That junior college athletic con- 
ferences throughout the nation should 
have a statement of guiding principles. 

We commend our Administrative 
Committee and its sub-committee on 
Athletics and the Board of Directors for 
their combined action in preparing and 
releasing at the Convention a valuable 
statement of such guiding principles. We 
urge the Administration of each Junior 
College to influence the effective use of 
these principles in the conduct of junior 
college inter-collegiate athletics. 

We reaffirm the action of our 1952 
Convention to the effect that it is con- 
trary to A.A.J.C. policy for it to affiliate 
definitely with any particular athletic 
association. 


9. That our U. S. Office of Education 
must be a strong voice for education. 

This office is the federal agency that 
can best discharge the educational re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This office can meet the great 
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need for a spokesman for Education in 
the determination of Federal policies in 
Educational matters and in coordinat- 
ing the research and related activities at 
the federal level. 

We ask: that the appropriate 
branches of the Federal Government 
strengthen the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion by channeling educational affairs 
through this office and by providing 
adequate funds to permit the effective 
performance of its responsibilities. 

10. That television presents great op- 
portunities for educational purposes, 
and that the Federal Commission on 
Communications should be requested to 
extend the deadline for holding TV 
channels for educational purposes. 

11. That federal legislation on 
ROTC should include junior colleges. 

Existing federal legislation does not 
include the junior colleges of the U. S. 
in the ROTC program. A considerable 
and growing proportion of the nation’s 
youth is found in the junior colleges. We 
believe that the necessary steps should be 
taken to provide the junior colleges of 
the U. S. with an opportunity to partici- 
pate directly in the military prepared- 
ness program of the U. S. Our Execu- 
tive Secretary should be instructed to 
continue his work in bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the appropriate 
congressional leaders in the Senate and 
House of Representatives and appropri- 
ate officials in the Executive Branch of 
our government. 

12. That these resolutions have pub- 
lic relations value. 

They therefore should be printed and 
distributed to junior college administra- 
tors, and the administrators should uti- 
lize them for advancing the understand- 
ing of junior college education in their 
communities and regional areas. 

13. That these resolutions should be 
widely distributed. 
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Our Executive Secretary should be in- 
structed to distribute copies of these 
resolutions to, and bring them to the 
attention of, all related agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions working 
with us for the advancement of educa- 
tion. 


14. That the services of our presi- 
dent, Dr. Basil Peterson, merit our en- 
thusiastic recognition. 

He has served faithfully, coura- 
geously, thoroughly in meeting the needs 
of our Association during a year that 
has presented unusual problems and 
plans. We therefore commend him for 
distinguished service to our Association 
while serving as President. 


15. That this has been an outstanding 
convention. 

The untiring efforts of the total of- 
ficial leadership of the Association, and 
of the Texas Junior College Association, 
and the Texas Junior College Teachers 
Association meeting in joint sessions 
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with our Association, together with the 
services by individual members and in- 
stitutions in providing special music and 
entertainment, have made great con- 
tributions to the success of the conven- 
tion. Wide participation of the member- 
ship has been provided and recognized. 
We commend these achievements and 
express Our warm appreciation to each 
and to all. 


We express also our appreciation to 
the headquarters hotel, to the press, ra- 
dio and television as well as to all other 
individuals and agencies that have con- 
tributed to our welfare. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Chairman 
J. B. Young 
Ralph E. Noble 
H. A. Dixon 
Theodore Halbert Wilson 
(E. Q. Brothers—member 


of committee not present) 











from the 


Executive Secretary's 


Desk 


JESSE P. 


WE ARE frequently asked, “What are 
the committees on research and serv- 
ice supposed to do? What are their 
functions? How do we know where the 
lines of limitations are as between the 
several committees?” 

This section of the Journal will set 
forth as clearly as possible answers to 
these questions. This is not the first 
time that this has been done. It will 
not be the last time because the ques- 
tions will continually arise in the minds 
of new teachers of the Association. 

When the present committee system 
it was known 
that no hard and fast lines of delimi- 
tation could be made for all time. 
Therefore, the Association determined 
that, “Each chairman directs the 
functioning and expanding program 
of his own committee.” The vice-presi- 


was initiated in 1945, 


dent of the Association was given the 
specific task of coordinating the func- 
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tions and activities of the five basic 
committees. In other words, the As- 
sociation’s policy was based on the 
intelligence and awareness of the vice- 
president and the chairman of the 
committees. 

However, the organizational meet- 
ing in Chicago in 1945 determined 
certain principles for the guidance of 
the vice-president and the respective 
chairmen. They were then as they are 
now as follows: 

1. To survey and summarize cur- 
rent practices in junior colleges in the 
fields allocated to the committee. 

2. To plan and carry through some 
original research work. 

3. To encourage new practices and 
experimentation on various problems 
within the field of the committee. 

4. To release findings of the com- 
mittee to all members of the Associa- 
tion through the Junior College 
Journal. 
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5. To recruit the services of repre- 
sentatives of regional associations in 
carrying forward the work of the com- 
mittee. 

6. To coordinate its work with 
other committees and with special 
services provided by the director of 
research at the research university. 

The Post-War Planning Committee 
gave way in 1945 to five committees, 
namely, administration and organiza- 
tion, curriculum and adult education, 
legislation, student personnel, and 
teacher preparation. Five members 
were appointed to each committee 
with a chairman whose term of office 
was for five years, subject to reappoint- 
ment annually. More recently, the 
committees have been enlarged to six 
members with terms of three years 
and the chairmen appointed annually 


by joint action of the president and 
vice-president of the Association. This 
action was taken for the purpose of 
having one representative from each 
of the six regional associations or coun- 


cils. 


More specifically, the committees 
designated certain fields of work nat- 
urally falling within their areas of pri- 
mary interest. What were they, and 
what are they today? 


Administration undertook to find 
out: (1) Ways in which the adminis- 
trator can assist the teacher to do bet- 
ter classroom teaching. (2) The best 
types of administrative organization 
for junior colleges of various kinds and 
sizes. (3) Building standard for jun- 
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ior colleges. (4) The budget and fi- 
nances of the junior colleges. (5) Pub- 
licity and public relations practices. 
(6) Library standards and practices 
with the production of an up-to-date 
listing of books and all types of teach- 
ing materials. 

Curriculum’s functions were more 
especially designed to attempt studies 
and services for: (1) General educa- 
tion for all students. (2) Pre-profes- 
sional education. (3) Terminal occu- 
pational education. (4) Adult and ex- 
tended day programs. (5) Improve- 
ment of instruction with the Adminis- 
tration Committee. (6) Evaluation of 
curriculum offerings. (7) Extra-Class 
or co-curricular activities. (8) Accred- 
iting of separate curriculums. 


Legislation’s job was considered to 
be that of finding out: (1) How edu- 
cational opportunities can best be ex- 
tended to all American youth and 
adults. (2) What are the basic guid- 
ing principles for adequate state leg- 
islation for junior colleges. (3) The 
implications of universal military 
training for national security and the 
position that the Association should 
take regarding this issue. (4) ROTC 
programs for junior colleges. (5) 
Methods by which adequate legisla- 
tion and appropriations may be se- 
cured by junior colleges in the several 
states. (6) How to secure assistance 
for both temporary and permanent 
housing for junior colleges. 


Teacher Preparation tackled such 











projects as: (1) In-service training 
institutes. (2) Cooperation of grad- 
uate schools and schools of education. 
(3) The fostering in each state of stu- 
dies on teacher training for junior col- 
leges. (4) Methods of making avail- 
able for use published materials in the 
junior-college field, particularly the 
Junior College Journal. (5) Jun- 
ior-college salary studies. 

Student Personnel considered its 
work as falling within the areas of: 
(1) Personnel services in relation to 
previous educational training and ex- 
perience. (2) Procedures and tech- 
niques necessary for an adequate 
placement and follow-up program. 
(3) Guidance practices for veterans in 
junior colleges. 

Since 1945, every committee has 
had an opportunity to present its work 
at the annual conventions. Every mem- 
ber of the Association has had free- 
dom to select areas of special interest 
for discussion. The JouRNAL has car- 
ried an annual report regarding the 
work of each committee as presented 
for publication by the committee. Ad- 
vanced publication has been given in 
the Washington Newsletter regarding 
committee programs, and special corn- 
munications with return postal cards 
on which members could designate 
their choices of discussion areas have 
been mailed to all members before the 
conventions. Since the convention in 
Des Moines, a convention analysis and 
critique has been made and published 
in the Junior College Journal. Spe- 
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cial research projects have been com- 
pleted and published by the Research 
office. These reports appeared in Jun- 
ior College Journal during the time 
the Research Office was located at the 
University of Chicago. Since the office 
was moved to the University of ‘Texas, 
the research reports have been pub- 
lished in special bulletins. 


For the convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, March, 8, 9, and 10, 1954, 
each committee will have full oppor- 
tunity to present certain issues and 
findings. Every person who attends 
the convention will have a chance to 
see each committee in action, to hear 
about its work, and to make sugges- 
tions for consideration of problems 
other than those presented. 

The May, June, July, August, and 
September, 1953, Washington News- 
letter have carried full reports for each 
of the five committees. These reports 
were written by the committee mem- 
bers themselves. ‘The chairmen of the 
committees met in St. Louis, July 30 
and 31, 1953, to review their work, to 
project the work for the future, and to 
coordinate their fields in respect to 
each other, as well as to lay plans for 
the convention program. 


Some of the regional associations 
have set up parallel committees, oth- 
ers have not, and one or two believe 
that their regional structures do not 
admit of this particular organizational 
structure. That issue is for each region 
to decide. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges does not control 
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the regional associations, nor do the 
regional associations the 
American Association. They exist for 
mutual assistance and professional in- 
fluence, but each in its own right. Rep- 
resentatives on the committees are 
selected from the regions for the sole 
purpose of enlisting participation and 
securing information on a national 
basis. From time to time, a few mem- 
bers of the Association outside the 
United States have attended the na- 
tional conventions. If it were possible 
for representatives to attend commit- 
tee meetings, it would be advantageous 
to have points of view from countries 
outside of the United States. 


control 


We have presented the committee 
structure and its functions as we know 
it. Perhaps someone should write an 


article for the Junior College Jour- 
nal to summarize the accomplish- 
ments of the committees since 1945. 
He would find valuable articles in the 
Journal written by members of com- 
mittees, bulletins on “Suggested Ma- 
terials for In-Service Training Pro- 
gram, “Per Student Cost of Adminis- 
tration, Instruction, Operation and 
Maintenance,” “Legally Prescribed 
Methods for Allocation of State Aid,” 
“Cost of Buildings and Equipment,” 
“Qualifications of Junior College 
Teachers,” salary studies for 1948 and 
for 1953, etc. He could review the is- 
sues presented at conventions and 
the work of the Legislation Committee 
in presenting information to the states 
and to the Congress of the United 
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States. He would find that a great deal 
of highly valuable work has been ac- 
complished, work which people who 
read the literature, attend the conven- 
tions, and participate in the activities 
of the Association must know about 
and appreciate. He would take a look 
at the summer workshops, seminars 
and courses of study offered by about 
40 higher institutions in contrast to 
about five or six in 1945. 


In conclusion, it can only be stated 
that the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges is a living organization, 
dynamic and changing. Those who 
would understand it must become in- 
volved in its work, keep themselves 
informed month by month through the 
literature of the Association, find out 
what is taking place by attending 
state, regional and national conven- 
tions and by taking part in them. If 
after he does this, he still does not 
know what the functions and results 
of the committees are, he is probably 
hopeless. The keyman in every suc- 
cessful committee is the chairman. He 
keeps his committee members _in- 
formed constantly of issues of greatest 
importance in his particular field. He 
takes a hand at writing for the Jour- 
NAL, or sees to it that some other per- 
son does. He contacts the junior col- 
leges in his state and region to secure 
their ideas about developments and in- 
forms them of what is taking place. 
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Even though all that we have in- 
dicated is done and done well, there 
will still be people who will ask, ““What 
are the committees on research and 
service supposed to do? What are 


III 


their functions?” Let us hope that they 


will because these questions help to 


keep the committees alive, wide awake, 


and on their toes. 











JESSE P. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Monday, ‘Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, March 8, 9, and 
10, 1954. The first general session will 
begin at 2 p.m., Monday, March 8; 
second, 8 p.m., Monday, March 8; 
third, ‘Tuesday, March 9, at 9:30 
a.m., and the fourth at 2 p.m., March 
9. No program is planned for ‘Tuesday 
night. The fifth session will be held 
Wednesday, March 10, at 9:30 a.m. 
Discussion groups will meet during the 
afternoon of the 10th, starting at 2 
o'clock. The final session will consist 
of the annual banquet and program 
on the night of the 10th. Regional 
luncheons will be held on Tuesday 
noon, March 9. The presidents of re- 
gional associations are responsible for 
the programs at the luncheons. All 
other arrangements are made by the 
Association’s staff. 
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The Board of Directors will meet 
on Sunday, March 7 and until noon 
on the 8th, while research and service 
committees will meet at 2 p.m., on 
Sunday and during the morning of the 
8th. The Board of Directors and the 
committees will hold post-convention 
sessions during the morning of Thurs- 
day, March 11. This general frame- 
work for the convention was deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors and 


chairmen of the committees in joint 
sessions in St. Louis, Thursday and 
Friday, July 30 and 31. 

Reservation cards for the Hotel 
Statler will be mailed to all junior col- 
leges and others who will be guests 
at the National Convention. 


The Board of Directors, meeting in 
St. Louis, July 30 and 31, took the 
following actions: 1. Gave full ap- 
proval for the new format of the 
Journal and confirmed the contract 
for its printing at the University of 
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Texas Press. 2. Reviewed the budget 
of the Association and authorized 
minor changes within the budget for 
the remainder of the year. 3. Gave 
considerable time to discussing the 
operation of the committees, hearing 
reports of progress, and approving 
plans for the national convention. 4. 
Approved memberships for St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Missouri; Lu- 
theran Concordia College, Austin, 
Texas; Lincoln Junior College, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; and Assumption 
Junior College, Mendham, New Jer- 
sey. 5. Directed that information be 
sent to boards of education and junior 
college trustees regarding the national 
convention programs to the end that 
favorable action might be taken to pro- 
vide for expenses for delegates from 
every college. 6. Thanked and dis- 
charged the special committee on 
memberships for teachers in the Asso- 
ciation and pointed out that teachers 
may now become members on pay- 
ment of $5 in dues. Their membership 
will entitle them to receive the Junior 
College Journal, the Newsletter and 
other publications. 7. Continued the 
committee on the rotation of officers 
in the Association for further study 
and future reports. 8. Approved the 
general plan for securing scholarships 
from The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education for summer study for 
junior college teachers and authorized 
the executive secretary to proceed with 
negotiations. 9. Authorized the com- 
mittee on constitutional changes to 
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continue its work and report definite 
amendments at the next meeting of 
the Board in St. Louis next March. 10. 
Approved the proposed convention in 
Dallas, ‘Texas next April 12-14, on re- 
ligion in the junior colleges. A group 
of not more than 125 people is to be 
invited, and part of expenses of dele- 
gates will be paid by a foundation in- 
terested in this project. 11. Approved a 
proposal of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, to 
seek liberal scholarships for junior col- 
lege graduates who desire to prepare 
themselves for teaching in elementary 
schools. 12. Approved Concurrent 
Resolution No. 32, introduced by Sen- 
ator Flanders and 32 other Senators, 
June 3, 1953, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring ways and means to implement 
the recommendation of President 
Eisenhower to reduce the burden of 
armaments on the nations of the world 
and to outlaw the use of certain types 
of weapons aimed at the destruction of 
civilian populations. 13. Authorized 
the executive secretary to change the 
format of the Newsletter and to change 
the name from Washington to Junior 
College Newsletter. 14. Appointed the 
subcommittee on nursing education to 
the Curriculum Committee to consist 
of Henry Littlefield, chairman, Ralph 
Fields, Hugh G. Price, Edward G. 
Schlaefer, Donald E. Deyo, and Phi- 
hp C., Martin. 15. Appointed H. A. 
Dixon, Weber College, Ogden, Utah, 
to the Legislation Committee to serve 
the unexpired term of Marvin Beuchel, 
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resigned to attend Columbia Univer- 
sity. 16. Appointed Lynn Sheller, Ful- 
lerton, California, to the sub-commit- 
tee on athletics in place of Thomas A. 
Blakley, resigned because of change 
in positions. 17. Directed the executive 
secretary to convey to Secretary 
Hobby of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare the desire of 
the Board of Directors that a person 
acquainted with the junior college 
movement be included if and when an 
advisory committee is appointed for 
the Department. 


* & * 


Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire, is offering a three- 
year program for Medical Record Li- 
brarians, President H. Leslie Sawyer 
has announced. The program, begun 
in September of this year, carries ap- 
proval of the American Medical As- 
sociation Council on Hospitals and 
Medical Record Library Science. 
Three years will be spent at Colby and 
one additional year in an approved 
hospital school. On successful comple- 
tion of the fourth year, students will 
be awarded the Bachelor of Science 
degree and will be authorized to write 
the national examination for the title 
of Registered Record Librarian. 

Registered Record Librarians are 
responsible for selecting intricate fil- 
ing systems equal to modern diagnos- 
tic techniques. They work with the 
hospital staffs of physicians and nurses 
to organize the flow of information 
from various hospital departments. 
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Such information is then turned into 
accurate and complete medical rec- 
ords. These records become constant 
guides to attending physicians and are 
invaluable in medical research. 


The curriculum at Colby will com- 
bine business procedures with inten- 


sive work in the sciences, biology, bac- 
teriology, anatomy and _ physiology, 
and the liberal arts. 

It is claimed that there are fewer 
than 2,000 Registered Medical Record 
Librarians to serve the nations’s 6,665 
hospitals. ‘The American Hospital As- 
sociation states that there are currently 
2,145 job vacancies. During the next 
five years, it is thought, 3,000 addi- 
tional personnel will be needed. It is 
stated that Colby is the first junior 
college in the United States to enter 
this field of education to help meet 
the current and future requirements 
for Medical Record Librarians. 


* & & 


What Does It Cost to Send Students 
to College? That question is being ex- 
plored at the present time by the U.S. 
Office of Education under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Chief of 
College Administration, and Dr. Gran- 
ville K. ‘Thompson, Specialist for Col- 
lege Business Management. The pub- 
lished report is expected to be ready 
by late fall of this year. Inquiries are 
being made in 100 selected colleges 
and universities and junior colleges for 
information regarding expenses for 
about 32,000 undergraduates. The in- 











quiries include requests for data on 
sources of funds, such as savings, earn- 
ings, scholarships, veterans’ benefits, 
family contributions, funds borrowed, 
etc. Expenditures include many items 
such as tuitions and fees, board and 
room, books and supplies, dues to fra- 
ternities and organizations, travel, 
clothing, grooming, health, recreation 
and entertainment, laundry, church, 
etc. 

Clark-O-Gram, published quarterly 
by Clark College, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, presents to the college, alumni 
and constituents something for each 
three months. The June, 1953, issue 
summarizes the work of the 1952-53 
college year. At commencement time, 
all of the 125 graduates joined the 
Alumni Association. Fifteen adults 
completed requirements for high 
school graduation, and ten enrolled 
in the college this fall for further edu- 
cation. There were 1,500 evening 
school students enrolled in 43 different 
fields and taught by 55 instructors. 
One of the popular and continuing 
curriculums at Clark is in practical 
nursing education. The program runs 
throughout the twelve months of the 
year. As soon as one class completes 
the course of study, another is enrolled. 
Both credit and non-credit educational 
courses are offered. Automotive spe- 
cialties, home economics, office ma- 
chines, social sciences, machine shop, 
photography, mathematics, account- 
ing, shorthand and typing, English, 
music and art are only a few of the 
subjects offered to the people of the 
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community. 


* * 


Truett-McConnell Junior College, 
Cleveland, Georgia, began this school 
year with a new dormitory for 50 men 
students. Previously, men students had 
to find rooms in the city. The men’s 
dormitory was secured from the Hy- 
drogen Bomb Plant near Augusta, 
moved to Cleveland and rebuilt on the 
campus. The First Baptist Church of 
Tucker, Georgia, sends the college $50 
a month to provide additional help 
for the library and to purchase books. 


* & & 


Mason City Junior College, Mason 
City, Iowa, graduated 25 students 
with the Associate’s degree on June 4. 
Each graduate received the Standard 
Elementary Certificate and a signed 
contract for teaching. On July 17, an 
additional class of 19 experienced 
teachers was graduated from the same 
course of study, making a total of 44 
elementary teachers from this junior 
college in one year. Both the State 
Teachers College and Drake Univer- 
sity have within the past year accepted 
the two-year graduates with maximum 
credit they could have earned had they 
been in the four-year college. 


* & 


East Central Junior College, Deca- 
tur, Mississippi, conducts classes in 
practical forestry, although graduates 
may continue their education in this 
field at senior institutions if they wish 
to do so. Since 1948, each class in 
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forestry has planted 5,000 seedlings 
and kept records of the progress and 
problems of each plot. The college has 
leased for 20 years from a lumber com- 
pany 120 acres for experimentation. 
Some of the students have graduated 
from senior institutions and are now 
well employed by lumber companies. 
There were 35 students enrolled in the 
forestry classes during the past college 
year. Laboratory work extends into 
field trips in forests and processing 
plants for first-hand knowledge. Dr. 
L. O. Todd, who initiated the forestry 
program and who is chairman of the 
Teacher Preparation Committee of 
the American Association, has been 
elected Superintendent of the Merid- 
ian Public Schools, Meridian, Missis- 


sippi. 
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Northern Montana College, Havre, 
conducts an excellent program for 


practical nursing in connection with 


the Kennedy Deaconess Hospital. 
Courses given at the hospital are: 
health needs of the well individual, 
nursing needs of the convalescent and 
mildly ill, needs of the chronically ill, 
home management, first aid, nursing 
needs of mother, baby and well child, 
personal and vocational relationships. 
The college offers backgrounds of be- 
havior, communication skills, orienta- 
tion, citizenship, and physical educa- 
tion. The college has published a sep- 
arate bulletin on the program entitled, 
“Four-Quarter Course in Practical 
Nuring.” 











Flecent Writings . . 


JUDGING 


NEW BOOKS 


PauL H. SHEATS, CLARENCE D. JAYNE, 
and Ratpu B. Spence. Adult Edu- 
cation. Pp. viit530. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953. 


ADULT EDUCATION: The Community 
Approach is a bold and challenging 
book written by three experienced and 
nationally recognized leaders in the 
field of adult education. Dedicated to 
the proposition “that adult education 
has been and must continue to be a 
peoples’ movement, with its major 
focus in the local community and 
with its primary goal that of strength- 
ening and improving the democratic 
processes of group problem solving,” 
the authors have clearly stated their 
position and supported it by an 
abundant and carefully selected array 
of source materials. 

This book contains between its 
covers an exhaustive resource of ma- 
terials on recent developments in adult 
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education in the United States. From 
this standpoint alone, it is of extreme 
value to all workers in the field of 
adult education. In assembling the 
materials presented and in providing 
a frame of reference for the commun- 
ity approach to adult education, the 
authors divide the book into four 
parts: Scope and Purpose, Organized 
Programs, Ways and Means, and 


Action Responsibilities. 

Part I, “Scope and Purpose,” pre- 
sents a frame of reference—a set of 
values and priorities within which 
adult education may properly func- 
tion today. The authors state that an 
analysis of our culture is the proper 
starting point for thinking about adult 
education programs. A study of the 
contemporary social scene leading to 
the discovery of a set of priorities that 
will serve as guide posts for program 
development can lead to the kind of 
adult education which these times re- 
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quire. Evidence is presented on four 
characteristics of contemporary Amer- 
ican life which seem to be of central 
importance to adult education. These 
are: “(1) the growth of interdepend- 
ence, (2) the growth of knowledge, 
(3) the declining importance of the 
primary, face-to-face group in Ameri- 
can community life, and (4) the 
changing role of the individual.” 


From these four “social impera- 
tives,” the authors find specific priori- 
ties and directions in the field of adult 
education, and indicate three ques- 
tions to which positive answers can be 
found. ‘These questions are: “(1) Can 
we improve the participation and 
problem-solving skills of the adult 
citizen? (2) Can we strengthen face- 
to-face groups? and (3) Can we de- 
velop an expanding concept of com- 
munity?” Following the discussions of 
these questions, the authors present 
brief sketches of ten sample programs, 
a careful study of which they believe 
will make more meaningful some of 
the theoretical material presented. 

Part II, “Organized Programs,” 
presents an introduction into the work 
of selected organized groups. These 
are: Agricultural Extension, Public 
Libraries, Public Schools, Universities 
and Colleges, Voluntary Agencies, 
Workers’ Education, National Agen- 
cies, and International Programs. The 
authors indicate that primarily because 
of space limitations they have omitted 
a number of important groups, includ- 
ing the family, religious agencies, in- 
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dustry, and several others. Junior col- 


lege personnel will be quick to note 
that little attention is given to this 
field. ‘The material presented is of 


necessity brief and incomplete, but the 
authors indicate that they have tried 
to “give enough so that the reader can 
get something of the feel of the work 
now being carried on and some of the 
issues which are arising.” 

Part III, ““Ways and Means,” pre- 
sents material on the techniques of 
carrying on adult education. Chapter 
headings are: Community Resources: 
Program Planning and Coordination, 
Methods, Materials, Public Relations, 
Leadership and Professional ‘Training, 
Finance, and Evaluation and Re- 
search. The material presented here 
is of extreme value to all those who 
are responsible for the operation of 
any phase of adult education. 

Part IV, “Action Responsibilities,’ 
closes the discussion with two ex- 
tremely interesting and challenging 
chapters entitled “A Look Around 
Us” and “A Look Ahead.” An out- 
standing characteristic of the entire 
book is a consistent and strong ex- 
pression of faith in the democratic 
tradition within the United States 
and in the capacity of free men, given 
knowledge, to face up to life and to 
solve its problems. 

The kind of adult education which 
the authors support is that in which 
adults solve community problems by 
determining needs and taking co- 
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ordinated group action to meet these 
needs. This kind of adult education 
is “‘action-oriented” rather than sub- 
ject-matter centered. It involves such 
concepts and terminology as strength- 
ening and improving “the democratic 
processes of group problem solving” ; 
increasing and improving “citizen 
participation in decision making”; 
making adult education “the most ef- 
fective tool for bringing about desired 
social change’; and, assigning adult 
education its new role of “hand- 
maiden of community action pro- 
grams.” 

If the focus of adult education is 
to be the enrichment of community 
life and the solution of its problems, 
then it is necessary as McClusky 
(quoted by the authors) points out 
that some agency take chief responsi- 
bility for the coordination of the total 
educational activities of the commun- 
ity. McClusky states that the public 
schools should assume this responsi- 
bility or see to it that some other 
agency does. Insofar as the public 
schools at present are concerned, how- 
ever, the authors indicate that the gen- 
eral relationship between public school 
programs and other organized pro- 
grams in the community would best 
be characterized as “polite.” They 
indicate that the coordination of pub- 
lic school programs with those of other 
educational agencies in the commun- 
ity “is still largely in the discussion 
stage.” 

The authors emphasize that a co- 
ordinated, planned program of com- 
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munity-wide adult education does not 
imply domination by a central plan- 
ning body, or that programs which 
overlap in their purposes and clien- 
tele must be modified. ‘Overlapping 
and duplication of activities in a com- 
munity would be purposeful and not 
accidental. So important is this con- 
cept to the central theme of this book 
that the authors write “It is no ex- 
aggeration to state that the philosophy 
of adult education outlined in this 
book cannot be applied without the 
use of cooperative techniques involved 
in the coordination of community re- 
sources and programs.” 

Translating into action throughout 
American communities the concept of 
adult education held by the authors 
would certainly be a formidable and 
difficult task. Kempfer (quoted by 
the authors) points out, however, that 
a director of adult education with real- 
istic vision and patience can, if he 
knows his community well and will 
work painstakingly with education 
leaders over a period of years, build up 
extensive educational services to com- 
munity groups. When a trained leader 
of adult education seriously inquires 
into the rele of education in com- 
munity life, he will not find it easy to 
escape the challenge offered by the au- 
thors on this point. It would appear 
that junior colleges in particular have 
an unusual opportunity and a spe- 
cial responsibility in this area. 

The viewpoint of adult education 
presented by the authors will appear 
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to some readers as overemphasis on 
the group and underemphasis of in- 
dividual. Indicating their recognition 
of the importance of the individual, 
the authors reject any dichotomy be- 
tween the individual and the group 
and state that greater emphasis has 
been given to the group aspect of 
adult education for two reasons: (1) 
og . much of the individual self- 
realization comes out of group situa- 
tions; (2). . . the group emphasis in 
education has received far less atten- 
tion that the individual aspects.” 

The authors quote Essert’s state- 
ment concerning the dual role of lead- 
ership in providing an adequate adult 
education, one of these roles being 
that of helping each adult “find a 
hard core of experience around which 
. . « (he) can build his own sense of 
self-realization and have some measure 
of conscious growth toward maturity.” 
The authors then point out that this 
role which educators have tradition- 
ally accepted has never been ade- 
quately achieved. That we urgently 
need an adult society of mature in- 
dividuals few would deny. 

Whether the mature mind of which 
Overstreet writes can best be achieved 
in many situations through the pat- 
cern of group action presented by the 
authors is an open question. Perhaps 
many of the pressing problems of com- 
munities could be easily and readily 
solved by a mature people. There is 
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the question of the degree to which the 
problems may lie within the people 
themselves. As Frank (quoted by the 
authors) states: “Men cannot be 
socially-minded so long as they are 
mentally insecure, emotionally imma- 
ture, and hostile. Man must accept 
himself and learn to live at peace with 
himself before he can be generous, 
tolerant, and alturistic.”” The only 
point here is whether maturity can al- 
ways best be achieved through the 
process of community problem-solving 
ending in group action. Other types 
of group activities may be equally as 
effective. Along with progress, man is 

entitled to the pursuit of happiness. 
The authors list the lack of any 
clear-cut agreement as to what adult 
education is or should be as one of the 
major obstacles to the development of 
an adequate adult education program 
in the nation. Any one with even a 
minimum of experience in the field 
will probably recognize this state of 
confusion and lack of direction as be- 
ing one of the most critical problems 
facing the adult education movement. 
He who reads this book carefully and 
weighs its evidence against the nature 
of society and the condition in which 
he finds himself is likely to have a 
clearer understanding of what adult 
education is or should be in this com- 

munity and in the nation. 
Norris A. Hrett 
University of Texas 
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MARVIN L. BAKER 


MARY HOLLIS LITTLE and ETHEL 
SHANAS “A Preventive Mental Hy- 
giene Course for Older Adults” 
Adult Education pp. 84-88, Febru- 
ary, 1953. 


IN 1951, a course called “Making the 
Most of Maturity” began at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The class with an 
enrollment of eight men and twelve 
women between the ages of 55 and 64 
met one evening a week for two and 
a half hours and continued for ap- 
proximately thirty weeks. The course 
was concerned with helping people to 
plan their later years. 


“Making the Most of Maturity” 
grew out of the joint thinking of per- 
sons from different fields: education, 
sociology, psychiatry, social work. The 
objectives of the project were the fol- 
lowing : 

1. To create a body of material 
which can be used by older persons to 
plan a fruitful and satisfying later 
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maturity. 

2. To collect data on methods of 
education for later maturity which 
can be useful in the planning of other 
programs. 


3. ‘To serve as a research laboratory 
for the investigation of life patterns in 
later middle age, and their relation to 
the aging process. 

4. ‘To provide expert advice on ger- 
ontological problems to individuals ap- 
proaching later maturity. 

5. To increase the security of such 
individuals by helping them organize 
specific plans for their later maturity. 

All topics were dealt with from the 
point of view of the men and women 
in the course. 

The members of the class were given 
complete medical examinations so they 
could better assess their own health 
resources. 

Expert counseling was available in 
all fields covered by the course. In- 
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dividual consultation in the fields of 
financial planning, vocational guid- 
ance, health, nutrition and diet, per- 
sonal and family problems were of- 
fered at request. 

Throughout the course, and partic- 
ularly after the staff members became 


interested in the possible therapeutic 
effects of the group situation, the class 
was encouraged to organize its own 
programs. 

The average attendance of the class 
was about seventeen. Only three 
dropped out of the course. 

The values and findings of this pro- 
gram have been considerable, both for 
the participants and the staff. The 
participants found they could speak 
freely about their fears and concerns 
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to others. The group has voluntarily 
formed a club which now meets reg- 
ularly for discussion of both personal 
problems and community needs and 
services. 

The staff was so impressed by some 
of the new interests and activities de- 
veloped by the individual class mem- 
bers as a direct result of the course that 
they are now offering in the Home 
Study Department of the University 
of Chicago a course in “Making the 
Most of Maturity.” The reading ma- 
terials for this course were developed 
from the lectures and discussions of 
this group. The written assignments 
for this home study course are based 
on questions that emerged from the 
class discussions. 
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Scientific Yet Readable. . 


A New Edition of 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS, Associate Professor in Family Sociology and Research Associate, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of California, Berkeley; and MARY G. LANDIS. 

@So complete is the revision, the new Second Edition of Building a Successful Marriage is virtu- 
ally a new piece of writing. Each chapter clearly reflects recent developments, new research, and 
current problems as well as the authors’ constant contact with actual student marriage problems. 

@ Two completely new chapters—Changing Sex Roles and Marriage Under Special Circumstances 
—have been added to the new edition. Investigating important new areas of marriage research, 
these chapters bring to students modern, up-to-date information specifically applicable to their 
own problems. 

@ New research material in the Second Edition includes factual information on changes in dating 
and courtship customs, adjustment reactions when love affairs are broken, campus marriages, 
marriage and military separation, marriage after divorce, adjustment in marriage, natural child 
birth, sterility, and child care practices. A late 1952 study on dating is also included. 


564 pages @ 554” x 854”. Published, 1953. 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


edited by JUDSON and MARY LANDIS. 

@The most important writing and research findings in the field of marriage and the family are 
compiled and integrated in this text. It is thorough, well-balanced, unbiased, and clearly writ- 
ten. Gives your students the benefit of the most significant current reporting on research find- 


ings . . . data which they would not find in the average text. Among the contributors are: 

Margaret Mead Willard Waller Meyer F. Nimkoff 

_ John Sirjamaki Clifford Kirkpatrick Harvey J. Locke 
William F. Ogburn August B. Hollingshead Ray E. Baber 
Ernest W. Burgess Lewis M. Terman James H. S. Bossard 
Paul C. Glick Pau! Wallin Thomas D. Eliot 
Kingsley Davis Andrew GC. Truxal Earl L. Koos 
Paul Popence Francis FE. Merrill Ernest Mowrer 
John F. Cuber Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. George P. Murdock 


@ Readings in Marriage and the Family can be used to accompany any standard text in the field. 
It can also be used as a basic text which the instructor can supplement with lectures and class 
discussions. 


460 pages. 5°,” x 8%”. Published 1952. 
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